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2 Drink. CLUB COCKTAILS — and ‘a | 
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Mixed by experts to the most.exact propor- 
tions—to measure, not by guess—CLUB 


COCKTAILS stimulate, invigorate, satisfy. 


Always ready. Simply 
strain through cracked ice. 


G. r HEUBLEIN & BRO.., Sole Proprietors 
_New York London 
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HAVE YOU FRIENDS 
ABROAD ? 


You are going to say yes and you are going 
to send them some remembrance at Christ- 

















mas time. 
You want something characteristic of your 





























own country. \\ é 
. ; \\ 
The most genuinely representative remem- \ 
“ai ; \ 
brance from America is any one of the calen- \ P 
. AJR A \\\ 
dars published by LIFE. \ ‘ 
; ; ? , \ 
American in conceit and design. \ b 
. ° " \ 
American in quality of merit and humor. \ 
a" bs \\ 
American in finished excellence of mechani- \ * 
. \\ 
cal production. \ o 
\ 
The PHILLIPS CALENDAR. Seven most attractive designs \ 
in full color by Coles Phillips. Size 12% x 15 inches, silk cord and \\ 
boxed. $2.00. \\ Tt 
The LIFE CALENDAR. Sevenof Lirr’s best pictures. Simi- \\ al 
lar to the Phillips Calendar. $2.00. \ 
~e i » ne \\ gC 
Gibson—well, it is a real Gibson, and we 
have so few left they will all be required Pas 
at home. w: 
yc 






FEMININE INCONSISTENCY 


LIFE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
17 W. 31st St., New York. 
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Here is a car that ‘‘ runs with eagerness.’”’ 


A good motor car asks no favors of the weather. The day has passed 
when owners’ of automobiles pack their cars in moth balls with the first 
descent of Jack Frost. 


With the arrival of the bracing cold and snowy days, ninety-two per 
cent of Chalmers owners put on windshields, tops, chains, gloves, warm 
coats and robes, and—‘‘gotoit.’’ It’s great. 


With top and side curtains, warm robes and a “hot iron,’”’ any car is 


\ comfortable all winter long for all members of the family. People don’t 
\ ‘‘wait till spring’’ any more to buycars. An automobile is a twelve-month 
\ proposition and as serviceable in saving time in one season as another. 
\ In fact, in winter, when street cars are so often tied up, when they 
\ are always crowded and filled with bad air, is wnen many city dwellers 
\ appreciate their cars the most. 

7 \ Who’s afraid of a ride in the stinging winter air? Or who’s afraid of 

— \ a little battle with a snowstorm? Modern men are not mollycoddles 
\ because they refuse to wear iron clothes and carry a sword and because 
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they insist on a bath every day. A drive to business with the thermo- 
meter below freezing is the sort of experience that makes you feel like 
whipping the stuffing out of your day’s work and taking a fall out of your 
biggest problems. 

The wisest buyers purchase cars in the fall and winter. 
when the warm days come to tantalize you into the country. 


Figure out what the interest would be on the price of a car between now and next spring. 
Only the price of a good dinner. What is that compared to the service the car could render 
you in the meantime? 


Ky 


Then they are ready for use 


Zz 


Zita 


Besides, if you order now you are sure of having your car when you want it the most. 
There is always a time in the spring when everyone wants cars all at once. And many are 
always disappointed. ‘ 

Leaving our own interests out of the question, we want to tell you frankly that if you are 
going to buy a rgrI car at all, now is the best time to place your order. 

So far as Chalmers cars are concerned they are built on a quality, not a quantity basis. A 
good many people who wanted Chalmers cars last year were disappointed, because they 


waited too long to place their orders. Our dealers are ready to show you the new models at 
your convenience. Catalogue BO on request. 


Chalmers Motor Company 
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(Licensed under 
Selden Patent) 


Always at Your Service © 


N 


This monogram on the 
radiator stands for all you 
can’ ask in a motor car. 








Detroit, Michigan, U.S. A. 


‘It runs with eagerness’’ 


That is what the owner of a Chal- 
mers ‘‘Forty’’ said recently, describ- 
ing his car. 


A telling phrase that! It describes 
better than any we ever heard the 
peculiar charm ofa ‘*‘Forty.’’ We 
could talk to you by the hour giving 
you the statistics of this car, the cold 
reason-why facts of it—bore and 
stroke, wheel base and allthat. And 
in all these things this caris the equal 
of any made. 


And yet that wouldn't give you an 
adequate idea of just what this car is. 
Beyond the design, the steel, iron, 
wood, and rubber, there is stilla great 
something in this car which dimen- 
sions and materials cannot account 
for—an intimate, human quality. ‘‘It 
runs with eagerness.’’ 


People are all made of exactly the 
same materials. In general features 
they are allalike. Yet some are ‘‘dif- 
ferent.’’ There is about some a some- 
thing you can’t explain by external 
terms—a personality, a superiority 
which rises from within, from reasons 
unexplained. 


A Chalmers ‘‘Forty’’ among auto- 
mobiles has that rare quality. A 
quality of youth and life and unflag- 
gingenergy. ‘‘Itruns with eagerness.”’ 


A great many very particular people 
agree that there is no more beautify 
car, either in line or in finish than the 
Chalmers ‘Forty.’’ The price of 
$2750 includes Bosch magneto, Prest- 
O-Lite tank and gas lamps. If you 
want high power, maximum seating 
capacity and some of the final words 
in lines and finish, then you really 
should see this car. 
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Famous 
Consulting 
Editors 





JOHN BURROUGHS 


“Winter Joys 
Number.” 


DR. H.W. WILEY 
“Good Health 
Number.”’ 


LOUIS C, TIFFANY 
“Inside the House 
Number. 





Life and Jey S 


of the Country? 


Do you care for dogs and cows 
and chickens, or for the garden with 
its roses and vegetables and fruits; 
or for the outdoor sports, golfing and 
motoring and fishing; or for the prac- 
tical questions of home building and 
furnishing and saving? If you care 
for any or all of these things, the one 
magazine you actually need, and that 
can serve you every day, is Country 
Life in America. Somany have needed 
it, and their needs are so many, that, 
beginning with the cur- 


on decoration, is the consulting editor 
of the first mid-month issue for No- 
vember, the ‘Inside the House Num- 
ber,’’ and these contents show how 
comprehensive the number will be. 


The keynote of the number is struck by Mr. 
Tiffany in the leading editorial, entitled ‘“The Gos- 
pel of Good Taste.” This is followed by an article 
on first principles of decorating and furnishing—a 
five-page article prepared by the editorial depart- 
ment after a thorough investigation of the subject 
and the consultation of many authorities. Other 
articles include: WHAT IS AN ORIENTAL 
RUG? By George Leland Hunter. VERANDA 
FURNISHINGS. By Dorothy Tuke Priestman. 
THE BEST WALL TREAT- 
MENT. By Mira Burr Fdson. 





rent number, Novem- 
ber, Country Life in 
America will be issued 
twice a month. With 
two issues a month we 
hope to meet every 
need of every one who 
feels the call of the 
country—meet it in 
helpful, practical fash- 


WINDOW CURTAINS AND 
DRAPERIES, By DorothyTuke 


20 Cents J 2 fow BY 
on all 
News 
Stands 


Collins. STENCILLED WORK. 
By Harriett Joor,. SOME 
UNIQUE CARVED FURNI- 
TURE. By DaltonWylie. SOME 
TASTEFUL BATHROOMS (A 
Series of Photographs). THE 
POSSIBILITIES OF THE 
CELLAR. By Phil M. Riley. 


The first mid-month 





ion and do it for a frac- 
tion over one cent a day. The 
first of the month issue wil! be 
expansive, covering in its articles 
and departments all sides of country 
interest, while the mid-month issue 
will be intensive, a manual cover- 
ing some vital subject of country 
living in a thorough-going way. 
Consulting editors of the highest 
standing in their fields will give to 
these mid-month special numbers the 
stamp of unquestioned authority. 
Louis C. Tiffany, the great authority 


number is typical of 
what thespecialnumbersaretobe, and 
thez2regularnumbersandther2special 
mid-month numbers—24 in all—go to the 
subscriber at the same price, $4 a year, 
hitherto charged for 12 numbers. May 
we send you, with our compliments, 
a sample copy of Country Life in 
America and a full outline of our 
1911 plans? Address us please at the 
new Country Life Press (where we 
are now moving) as follows— 


DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & CO., 


GARDEN City, LONG ISLAND, N. Y 


Country Life 


; Twice a Month 
in America 
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fee's (ORIENT 


Cairo Office: Opposite Savoy Hotel. 


ieslimited to ten persons. Sailing Jan. 7, 21, Feb. 18. Private 


rriages provided for 


pis and carriag’ vid 
;amily. Special facilities of- 
dio private families for inde- 


—. Wt. & 


‘ent travel on the 
tes, booklet on request. 


BET’S TOURS COMPANY, 389 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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The Magnificence of Just Missing It 
Every young man should try to re- 
spect Nature’s glorious intention in 
making him. Nature may not have 
fulfilled that glorious intention of hers. 
But she planned sublimely. This is 
the substance of what a college pro- 
fessor once remarked to his classes. 
Nature, from this point of view, en- 
counters occasionally the difficulty of 
the comedian who, in the jargon of 
the stage, fails to “ put it over.” The 
joke may be brilliant. Its fundamen- 
tal idea is, possibly, worthy of Aris- 
tophanes at his best. But if it does 
not cross the footlights, if the audi- 
ence fails to seize the point, nothing 
is “put over,” and there ensues the 
sort of blank Job felt when he rent 
his mantle. Similarly, when a young 
man reflects upon Nature’s glorious 
intention in creating him, he must 
often feel that she failed “to put it 
over.” That is not the young man’s 
fault, but he has to bear the conse- 
quences. He may try hard to respect 
Nature’s glorious intention, but it is 
excessively difficult to forgive her for 
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Jout man savair ef mon in- 
tligence ont été appliqués & 
la préparation du parfum 
Djer-Kiss, interprétation par- 
feite de fa fantaisie féminine. 

q —Kerkoff, Laris 


TRANSLATION: “All my knowledge and skill 
lave been applied to making Djer-Kiss perfume 
the perfect interpretation of feminine fancy." 


Getract Sachet, Sace and Taloum Powder 


Atall dealers. Send 6c. for Sample of Extract. 
ed H. Smith Co., 72 Chambers St.. New York 

















Don't let this 
Christmas go by 
without getting a 
Victor- Victrola. 

It will bring 
more joy and 
entertainment than 


aaything you can 


~ Hear the Victor-Victrola 

today at the nearest 
Victor dealer’s. He will 
gladly play any Victor 
music you want to hear. 


Victor-Victrola XVI 


, Victors 
$10 to $100 


Quartered oak, $200 


The famous Victor dog is on the lid of every 
Victor-Victrola, on the horn and cabinet of 
every Victor, and on every Victor Record. 


Mahogany, $200 
Circassian walnut, $250 
Other styles $75, $100, $150 sired. 


Easy terms can 
be arranged with 
your dealer if de- 


To get the best results, use only Victor Need'es on Victor Records 
New Victor Records are on sale at all dealers on the 28th of each month 


just missing it. One consolation is, 
that Nature’s intention with respect to 
some of us was extremely glorious 
indeed. She failed to put us over, but 
she made an unusual effort. That 
thought should prove inexpressibly 
consoling to Hamlin Garland when- 
ever he thinks of his last book. Na- 
ture’s intention regarding him was so 
glorious! She meant him to be Amer- 
ica’s greatest novelist. She couldn't 
put him over. 


The Disadvantages of Death to an 
Author 


Loud have been laments of late that 
the profession of letters entails com 
petition not only with the living but 
with the dead. In medicine this han- 
dicap cannot exist. Hunter was a 
great surgeon, but any living interne 
from cne of our sham hospitals would 
be more useful to a man with a broken 

(Concluded on page 1051) 
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Life’s Suff 


XIll 
A Man Should Not Marry a 


Suffragette Because 


1.A_ suffragette is, in general, 
merely an animated noise. 


A suffragette is a person with a 
grievance, which she takes out 
walking with her. 


3. A suffragette has no sense of 
humor, and does not know that 
laughter is as immortal as the 
gods. 

4. A suffragette thinks the Supreme Court 

was pulling a leg when it declared suf- 

frage to be a privilege and not a right, 
and believes the Supreme Being made 

a ridiculous blunder in creating sex. 

suffragette is liable to become as thick 

as thieves in Vallombrosa with Mor- 
mons, Socialists and anarchists. 

6. A suffragette believes that four hundred 
thousand suffragettes should regulate 
the status of forty-five million nonsuf- 
fragettes, and that the majority should 
not rule. 

. A. suffragette believes in a_ helpless 
and irresponsible electorate legislating, 
which would be like a wardrobe trying 
to waltz, or a horse trying to play the 
fiddle. 

8. A suffragette believes in two classes of 
voters, men without property privileges, 
and women with property privileges, 
and the class without property privi- 
leges must maintain the class with 
property privileges, which sounds like 
a Gilbert and Sullivan opera. 

9. A suffragette thinks that suffrage has 
been tested, when it has never faced 
war ‘or revolution. 

10. A suffragette wants to vote on naval, mili- 
tary and police affairs, shipping, navi- 
gation and other matters about which 
the most intelligent woman knows no 
more than a pig knows how to fly. 

11. A suffragette is subject to the Berserker 
madness, and is often dangerous when 
armed with a stale biscuit. 

12. A suffragette has succeeded in making 
herself a man, but she has not suc- 
ceeded in making herself a gentleman. 

13. There are now 999,999 opportunities for 
disagreements in marriage, and there is 
no use in making an even million by 
adding suffrage. 

Molly Elliot Seawell. 


XIV 
Why Anyman Should Not Marry a 


Suffragetie 


O Anyman, the day is not yet near 

When you may marry with the suffragette 

For that keen eye you are not ready yet: 

You still are babbling over Woman’s Sphere. 

In Finland, so they say, men do not fear 

To face their wives as equals, and to let 

Their women nurse the laws which they 

beget ; 

But Finland is a long way off from here. 
Safer for Anyman the household pet 

W ho for her little year dispenses charm; 
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$300 to the Winner 


L IFE will pay the sum of Three 
Hundred Dollars for the best 

reason, or reasons, why any man 

should not marry a suffragette. 


CONDITIONS: 


Each answer must be limited to 
three hundred words. Manuscripts, 
however, may be as short as the con- 
testant prefers. 

Manuscripts must be typewritten, 


and should be addressed to 


Tue Contest Epiror oF LIFE, 
17 West 31st Street, 
New York. 


The contest is now on, and will 
close on December 3iIst, 1910. 
Manuscripts received after that date 
will not be considered. 

Lire will pay at its regular rates 
for all manuscripts published. 

The prize will be awarded by the 
Editors of Lire, and the announce- 
ment will be made as soon after 
January Ist, 1911, as possible. 

It is not necessary to be a regular 
subscriber to Lire in order to com- 
pete. The contest is open to every 
one. 

Manuscripts will not be returned 
unless accompanied by a stamped and 
addressed envelope. 








XV 


Why Any Man Should Not Marry a 





Who may be soundly counted on to quote 

Her lord’s opinions as the wisest yet; Suffragette 

Who never gives complacency alarm— BECAUSE: 

Sans brains, sans outside interests, and sans He would either be dissatisfied with her 
vote! (when he got her—and they don’t always take 


“any man”)—or with himself. 


Juliet Wilbor Tompkins. 


ragette Contest 


> y . i. i 
ably the position of combination 
s 


In the first instance he would be 
dissatisfied becauSe 

If she took a keen interest in poli- 
tics, or his profession, or excelled 
him in his chosen line of work, neg- 
lecting his creature comforts for the 
sake of argument, he would feel that 
her logic was not as good as his 
and that she was not filling credit- 


soulmate and drudge; or 

Were she snatched at an early age 
from public speaking or the traffic in 
votes and given the opportunity to develop a 
latent but genuine devotion to the hearth, he 
would feel that he was losing the services of 
a valuable unpaid assistant, whose ambition to 
rise in the world is a subtle complement to 
his own. 

In the second instance: 

BECAUSE: 

If she proved to be a faithful wife, a de- 
voted mother and fireside companion, as well 
as a woman of the world, able to hold her 
own in any assemblage of liberally educated 
people, he would feel so immeasurably inade- 
quate that he would hunt industriously for a 
“ fluffy-ruffles ” who would make him feel like 
somebody. 

Anyhow! That the wrong man gets the 
wrong woman is a matter of official record— 
in the divorce courts! E. Ramsey. 


XVI 
Why No Man Should Marry a Suffragette 


Whoever knows the many woes, 
A husband would beset, 

The tears he’d shed were he to wed 
Some fervent suffragette, 

Would warn a friend, before his end 
Was fully consummated, 

And spare a groom the awful doom 
Of being so mis-mated. 


A wife for life is tough enough, 
Whate’er the compensation, 

And none would face the dire disgrace 
Of female domination, 

Or dare to bare the wear and tear 
Of endless acrimony, 

Could he foresee, in slight degree, 
The gloom of matrimony. 


The only way, so people say, 
That marriage is endured, 
Is by the-boon of getting soon 
To suffering inured; 
But not a touch of solace such 
For those who in their madness 
Set forth and get a suffragette, 
And then repent in sadness. 


For if your spouse oft leave the house, 
To serve a term in prison, 

The brief surcease till her release 
Will mock you in derision, 

When each return renews the burn 
Of old wounds thus re-open, 

The pain you fain would soothe in vain, 


Once marriage vows are spoken 
7. R. Powell. 
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LEVANS & SONS, 





For BILIOUSNESS Try 


Hunyadi Janos 


NATURAL APERIENT WATER. 


Avoid Substitutes 








The Literary Zoo 


(Concluded from page 1049) 


leg. Theologians. on the other hand, 
compete with dead men every day. 
Were I mortally ill, Saint Paul: would 
console me more than the bishop of 
our diocese possibly could. That is 
not the bishop’s fault. I happen to be 
religious. I merely point out. too, that 
authors are not alone in having to 
compete with the dead. Is it true, 
after all, that Gertrude Atherton suf- 
fers because Jane Austen wrote so 
well? Does the genius of Charles 
Dickens check the sale of the works 
of William Dean Howells? The fact 
is that the works of dead authors pro- 
mote the sale of novels by live ones. 
One sees the reason in studying the 
methods of opium merchants in Egypt. 
They distribute gratis large quantities 
of their drug. The habit is thus 
formed among whole populations who 
are driven to buy opium for the ap- 
peasement of a highly artificial crav- 
ing. In Roumania, too, they give 
gloves away one winter to people who 
have never worn them, so that when 
cold weather returns the habit, having 
been formed, will necessitate actual 
purchases. Dead authors, therefore, 
are under certain disadvantages in 
comparison with live ones. Dead ones 
foster a habit upon which live ones 
thrive. Publishers could now and then 
imitate opium merchants and glove 
manufacturers by distributing their 
authors gratis—all except Alfred Aus- 
tin’s publishers. A free distribution 
of the poet laureate’s latest effort 
would form a habit, indeed, but it 
would be the habit of not reading 
poetry at all. 






with your Xmas gift send 
a barrel containing 10 doz. 
bottles of 


and show that you know how 
to prolong the 


istmas 


Apply to nearest dealer or 
Hudson, N. Y 






































































Right Here 


—in my judgment— 
are the vital factors 
in choosing the right car 


for the user and the 
right car for the dealer. 


Hear me—I ask you to, because, more than any other 
manufacturer in the automobile business, we have confidently awaited 

the time when engineering construction points would determine men’s 
minds rather than non-essentials and unimportant side issues; something 
to commend the car besides the price. 


My Model *‘30” ($1,500) gives you more for your automobile money, dollar 
for dollar than any other. 


Compare these figures and dimensions with the dimensions and figures of the 
other fellow's car; then decide, and not é// then. 


Our Model “30” Motor has a 434 inch bore 
ard 5 inch stroke —plenty of power — long 
stroke motot bes:des. 

The crankshaft bearings are 134 inch in diam- 
eter and the three ot them together total exactly 

































Special wheels with spokes of selected second 
growtb hickory 154 inch in diametez. 


18 inch steering wheel. 







Pressed steel frame, side members of which 
10 inches in iength. Th.s means long life are 4 inches deep and 3 inches wide at point ot 
h onnecting rods are provided with four greatest load—compare this width with others. 

bag mm usual two) and the bearings are We make all steel bodies, Foredoor Torpedoes, 
134 inch in diameter—this makes fox stability. R I s and Landaus for both 

Four rings on each piston. models—the big chart shows them all. 


I can use a different motor, a cheaper type to build, but I don’t, for the T-head motor 
is the thing—more life, more service, smoother running, fewer adjustments. Moon cars 
are the highest standard construction throughout; there's no skimping anywhere. 


Every car that leaves my factory leaves it perfect, tested at every point, and 
known to me to be so before it goes out.. Mooncarsareclassy, elegant, sumptuous, roomy, impressive. Mechanically 
right, splendidly equipped, superbly finished. For instance: Bodies of our cars carry nineteen coats of paint. We 
could get along with a whole lot less, but we don’t. ‘ ; 7 

l’D LIKE TO SEND YOU A BOOK, a Big Book, the biggest thing of its kind ever published on Automobiles: Big 
comparative charts iavishly iilustrated in colors, plainl worded, absolutely scientific—a book for the buyer—not an 
advertising book. Send me your name and address and li send you the book FREE. You'll find it’s worth getting, 
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Moon Model “45” 1911 MOON MODEL “45” 
Licensed Selden Patent 


This car embodies the best value in 
the automobile market. It typifies five 
years’ development. Costs exactly as 
much to build as any large high-grade 
car in the country—seiling steadily 


and strongly AT $3,000. 





























I could tell you all «bout the four 
speeds ahead—=36 inch wheels—434x5 
inch T-head motor—aluminum bodies 
—honeycomb radiator—but the Big 
Book and the free charts show it all— 
as well as our 1911 


Moon Model “30” 


AT $1,500 


























































This hint, from so well-informed a 
source, is precious to the enemies of 
Socialism. Longing to make the col- 
lectivist ideal seem absurd, they have 
but to write a masterpiece of the sort 
discredited by the remarks in The Call. 
Upton Sinclair and H. G. Wells might 
retort with novels based upon the hy- 
pothesis that the present state of so- 
ciety is a paradise. What a blow to 
capitalism its support by that pair 
would be! 


The Lack of Socialist Dreams 


Any further creation of Utopias 
after the fashion of Bellamy’s famous 
“Looking Backward” is discouraged 
by the New York Call. That saucy 
organ of militant Socialism contends 
that books which describe, behind the 
veil of fiction, an ideal state of society 
resulting from collective ownership of 
the means of production and distribu- 
tion, have merely the effect of spread- 
ing a notion that Socialism 1s a dream. 


—Alexander Harvey. 
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Packard truck with special equipment for handling 
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anies in 93 lines of business 
urchased Packard trucks. 48 


per cent of All Packard trucks sold have 
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Modern 


EW clothes, new hats, new streets, 
new flats, 
New restaurants and drinking places; 
New gems and gauds, new shams and 
frauds, 
New poor, new rich, new sights, new 
faces, 
New truths, new lies, new laughs, new 
cries, 


New shows, new fads, new lofty prices, 
New gilded baits, new loves, new hates, 
New fashions, virtues, and new vices. 


Eve: ou, adam! 


ISN’T 1T beauTIFUL! 


New crimes, new jails, new bargain sales, 

New spendthrifts, misers, thieves and 
gieaners, 

New foreign earls, new pretty girls, 
New servants and pneumatic cleaners, 

New failures? Yes, and new success, 
New news of life that ever varies, 

New cheap cigars, new Broadway stars, 
New suburbs and new cemeteries. 


New pleasures, pains, new water mains, 
New slang, new books, 


new songs, 
new dances, 


New clubs, new signs, new foods, new 
wines, 
New “snug retreats’”—and new a‘- 
vances, 
New “swell” hotels, new “tubes” and 
“L's.” 
New homes just 
stork, 


gladdened by ihe 


New sport, new noise, new woes, 
joys, 
New names, new fames, new games— 


NEW YORK! 


new 


Berton Braley. 





AND, JUST THINK, 





IT’S ALL BEEN HERE ONLY A WEEK! 






















“ While there is Life there’s Hope.” 
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OLSTOI was so great and 
so good a man that it has 
perplexed many obser- 
vers that he should have 
been so unwise, as 
they see it, in so 
many particulars, and 
so unsafe a _ leader 
for others in the con- 
cerns of life. They 
think that a man who is 
great and good ought to 
be wise, and they think 


he was not 
wise, and _ they 
can’t account 
for it. 

He was fav- 


orably born and reared, saw to ad- 
vantage the polite world of his youth, 
was a soldier and saw war in the 
Crimea; left the army, lived long in 
the country on his inherited estate 
and knew the peasant and the condi- 
tions of peasant life. He wrote two 
great novels about Russia and life as 
he knew them. Then he underwent, 
by a gradual process, that phase of 
spiritual change and enlightenment 
called conversion, and whereas he was 
a decent man before and a conven- 
tional Christian, he got really interes- 
ted in finding out what the Christian 
life is and trying to live it. 

Now a thoroughly converted man, 
especially if he is a man of mental 
powers, is a very curious phenomenon. 
He looks his world all over anew and 
measures everything by a new stand- 
ard. Whatever he is converted to he 
searches. Jf it is Christianity, he 
searches thai. So with Tolstoi. With 
comprehension that the concerns of 
the spirit were really of more moment 
than the concerns of the body, and 
shot through with the great Christian 
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principle of the brotherhood of men, 
he began to search Christianity and try 
to apply it. 

In that effort he floundered a good 
deal. Men usually do flounder more 
or less in that experiment, testing what 
they can as they may, putting empha- 
sis usually where experience and re- 
flection may convince them later it did 
not belong, taking up and laying down, 
querying, accepting the doubtful and 
doubting the acceptable, but still, floun- 
derwise, always progressing if only the 
compelling spirit in them is sound and 
lasting. But Tolstoi’s flounderings 
were of more moment than those of 
most good men trying to be better, be- 
cause he was so able and earnest and 
famous a man, and because he floun- 
dered through the bog of contempo- 
rary Russia and carried the whole life 
of Russia on his back. Of course, the 
State Church of Russia, with its poli- 
tics, corruptions and superstitions, was 
of no use to him as a guide, but was 
indeed part of his load. The air he 
breathed was the air of despotism or 
else of revolution; there was no such 
leading in it as there is in ours. 

And so he made many mistakes—as 
it seemed to us—contradicted himself 
often, gave bad counsel sometimes, de- 
nied approval sometimes—as to the 
Douma—when, as we see it, he should 
have given it. We wonder because he 
did not behave in politics like an Iowa 
Insurgent and in religion like Edward 
Everett Hale or Phillips Brooks, but 
after all, he was not a Massachusetts 
man, nor an Iowan, nor even a Kan- 
san, but a Russian, breathing a cold- 
storage atmosphere two or three cen- 
turies behind the times. 

Moses was a great man, but put him 
down in Kansas and they would say 
he was not up to date. Tolstoi was 
a great man, and his great books are 
appreciable even in Kansas, but the 
Kansans would feel that his applica- 
tions of Christianity to conduct were 
very much behind the times. We guess 
they were—some of them, but his spirit 
was not. 

As for his ideas, as _ personally 
applied by him to his own case, 
they were not so bad. He was a non- 
resister. The scope of the New Tes- 


tament teaching about turning the 
other cheek and letting the tail go with 





But 
however the doctrine is applied there 


the hide is very much mooted. 


is a curious strength about it. The 
Jews have been oppressed for many 
centuries and not able to hit back to 
any advantage, with the result that 
Gentiles in all countries are all but 
sleepless with anxiety for fear the 
Chosen Race will presently own the 
whole Earth, including Alaska. The 
ladies—God bless them!—have never 
possessed equal physical strength with 
men, and have been used these many 
centuries sometimes to turn the other 
cheek. Behold, how they have thriven; 
how much better their habits are than 
those of their oppressors; what gains 
they have made in liberty, wealth and 
power until now it is a question 
whether man had not better bestow 
upon them what remnants he has left, 
and modestly arrange himself in the 
class of the rudimentary organs! The 
hopefulest news for man is that the 
suffragettes have stooped to force and 
blows. Mr. Depew said the other day 
that he had never hit back, could never 
bring himself to do it even in politics, 
because it seemed so wasteful and so 
futile. We fear that Mr. Rockefeller, 
if a man took his barrel, would so far 
deviate from the spirit of Scripture 
as to try to retain the bung, but that 
is only because he hates waste. Re- 
taliation has never been charged 
against him. It is uneconomical. Non- 
resistance not only has some remark- 
able points in its favor, but a large 
measure of it is much more generally 
practiced by individuals—both the 
good and the astute—than is common- 
ly appreciated. 

In other respects, his life was quite 
sensible and happy. He gave two- 
thirds of his property to his wife and 
children and the rest to the peasants, 
lived peasantlike on very simple food, 
worked daily in the fields and woods 
and spent about four hours a day in 
writing. To have his methods gain gen- 
eral acceptance in these States would 
be bad for business, and unfavorable 
to the progress of our civilization. 
which is working out on different lines. 
But in Russia as he practiced them 
they had their use and value, and even 
in his peculiarities he was a much 
wiser old man than the giddy world 
supposes, or can understand. 
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Planning the Opera Season 


ET Monday be the social gala night ; 
Let the parterre with jewels glitter bright; 
No matter what the opera may be, 
If but Caruso sounds the lofty C, 
And shapely dancers twirl their lingerie. 


For Gallic works let Tuesday night be set; 
Our Mary (Oscar’s once) shall pirouette 
As Juggler Jean, or glide as Mélisande, 
While Campanini wields his magic wand. 


On other nights, the good old repertory— 

“ Aida,’’ “ Traviata,’’ “ Trovatore ’’ ; 

Or, once a month, some brand-new work decree, 
To prove how enterprising we can be— 
Something from Brussels, Petersburg, or Prague, 
But nothing native—shun that like the plague! 


Let the Italians have the greater share, 

And let Herr Wagner’s operas be rare; 

Save that on certain Fridays during Lent, 

To show how truly we are penitent, 

Let “ Parsifal”’ its trumpet motif sound, 
Calling the Grail Knights to their solemn round. 


Let Saturday remain the happy day 

When girlish throngs frequent the matinée, 
To hear, with thrills unknown to callous man, 
Farrar as Mignon or as Cio-Cio-San. 


On Sunday, to direct our thoughts toward Heaven, 
Each week a “sacred concert ’’ should be given; 
Don’t fail to make the programme bright and catchy 
With bits from “ Tosca,’’ “ Faust ’’ and “ Pagliacci.’’ 
R. H. Titherington. 


Football, Just for Fun 


A* unusual thing happened on the sixteenth of last month. 

A match game of football was played in the Harvard 
Stadium, just for fun. The game was between the Indians 
and an All Kinds eleven compiled from veteran football 
players of the Harvard Law School. Six colleges were repre- 
sented in this eleven. These players having got together and 
played several practice matches and survived, and discovered 
that they liked it, arranged a game with the Indians, practiced 
some more, trained a little and beat the Indians in an amusing 
match, well-played and well-attended. 

Here was a squad of men, very busy with serious work, 
who had no call of duty to play football and little time to 
practice, who went and played merely because they got amuse- 
ment out of it. 

The new rules must have improved the game. These many 
years it has been lacking in joyousness, has been a game that 
men seemed to play sternly and sorrowfully and that many 
players went into much against their inclination and because 
it was required of them. It has not been expected to amuse 
the players, but rather to discipline them. If it can be so 
contrived as to have in it the elements of discipline that all 
good sports should have, and in addition some elements of di- 
version for the players, it will indeed be a wonderful sport and 
greatly changed from what it was. 


A Demurrer 


HE other day in St. Louis, a man whom the dispatches de- 

scribe as a foreigner working for two dollars per day, 

was sued for an old grocery bill. When judgment was ren- 

dered against him, he immediately filed a demurrer. He did 

it in a new and dramatic way by calling attention to the fact 
that he had six youngsters at home. 

“You have taken away their bread,” he said to the judge, 
at the risk of being in contempt, “ now feed them yourself.” 

Here we have a situation. The grocer was not to blame 
for suing. The judge was not to blame for rendering judg- 
ment. The man was not to blame for being a foreigner or for 
being able to get such a small amount for hard work—no man 
can get such a small wage as two dollars without working very 
hard. The youngsters were not to blame. 

In this case the dispatches report a remedy which was 
purely local: the judge and others about the court-room made 
up a purse for the fellow. But even that was an isolated 
palliative and doesn’t touch the millions of others in the same 
fix. 

Perhaps society is to blame for allowing such a state of 
affairs that law cannot be enforced without starving children. 

Ellis O. Jones. 








BOOKS AND THEIR MAKERS 


“IDLE THOUGHTS OF AN IDLE FELLOW, BY THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 








“IF I WERE KING,” BY MANUEL II. 
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AN OUT-GOING ADMINISTRATION 


FINAL UNOFFICIAL LUNCHEON GIVEN 


High Prices 


OW much did the empty market-basket have 
to do with the late election? 

This is what the New York marketman 
told the lady, his customer: 

“High prices? Yes, ma’am; so high 
these last two years that dozens and scores 
of retail marketmen have been driven 

out of business. I could not have kept on if I had not had 
abundant capital. My profits have been very small. In Eng- 
land this summer I went into a wholesale market. The man 
was cutting off a round-steak. ‘How much for that?’ says I. 
‘Five pence, half-penny,’ says he. The same meat, ma’am, 
costs twenty-three cents a pound at wholesale markets in New 
York. It was Argentine beef, but the sight of beef at that 
price was like to have made a free-trader of me.’’ 

To be sure, the tariff on beef is only two cents a pound, 
and could not double the cost of it. But why should there be 
a tariff on beef? 


BY 


“THE FIRST LADY OF THE LAND.’’ 


What a Place! 


HE hospital of the Rockefeller Institute will be a jovial 
adjunct to the Halls of Agony. The “ scientists’’ of the 
Institute will shed their benign influence over it. The patients, 
however, are not to suffer quite the same fate as the dogs and 
monkeys in the other resort. 

We understand that the trustees state, in their own de- 
fence: 

“Tt is true that germs or serums obtained by the experts 
during the patient’s illness may be used for experimentation 
on animals, such as the monkeys ard rabbits which are kept in 
readiness for experimentation in the old building of the Insti- 
tute. Incidentally, the monkeys have been used up rapidly of 
late. It was reported that there were more than one hundred 


a month ago, and yesterday the keeper said he had only about 
thirty on hand.’’ 


When one reflects on the ingenious tortures those monkeys 
have endured he begins to wonder about the patients. 

Are we unjust in prophesying a perpetual orgy in those 
halls?—an orgy of manufactured diseases, of filthy serums, of 
blood and of useless agony ? 
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Husbands’ Correspondence Bureau 


(In Connection with the Reform League) 


IGHT on top of the tremendous success of our Husbands’ 

Bench Show in Madison Square Garden comes the an- 

nouncement of a Fashion Reform League, to which our atten- 
tion has been called by several thousand of our patrons. 

That this thing is worrying husbands all over the country 
there can be no doubt. We therefore beg to assure everybody 
concerned that there is no immediate cause for alarm. 

American women have got to keep themselves constantly 
busy over some new fool notion. They may just as well be- 
come excited over the notion that they can start a new set 
of fashions for themselves as to be playing bridge or hot- 
footing it back and forth from Reno. 

We know women. We haven’t been managing this bureau 
for the last thirteen years without having run the gamut of 
the feminine temperament from A to Z. There was a time 
when we quailed before an ordinary set of hysterics as much 
as we would before an Indian Ocean cyclone; but we have 
gotten all over that. Besides, we couldn’t have treated over 
ten thousand cases of marital infelicity successfully unless we 
had an inside knowledge of the feminine heart. We have 
also been married ourselves; it is not necessary for us to lay 
bare our heart, or to state how many times we have been up 
against it. All marriages are about alike, and for practical 
purposes furnish about the same standard of trouble. We 
have been married, we say, and our experience is fairly com- 
plete, running all the way from a simple, coy, blushing Presby- 
terian ingenue to a six-cylinder, eighty-horsepower, hill-climb- 


THE TUBE SKIRT 


ing suffragette for a side partner, and we know whereof we 
speak. 

In the present so-called fashion crisis we are therefore 
calm. It will blow over, brothers, never fear. We'll be 
willing to bet a pearl spangled hobble skirt against a set of 
camel’s-hair corset-covers that the whole movement will not 
last until Christmas. 

In the meantime, of course, our patrons are undergoing an 
unusual stress. Several of them report that just when they 
thought they had their wives under complete control they 
have joined this new league and the expense has been enor- 
mous. One writes: 

“From a giddy young thing who was constantly getting 
me into trouble my wife had developed into a thorough home 
body when this new movement came along, and it’s now cost- 
ing me over a hundred dollars a month in spangles alone. 
What is to be done? ’’ 

We have given this customer a specific set of directions 
and expect to straighten him out in a few weeks. In the 
meantime, let us say a few words generally to our patrons to 
quiet their fears. 

There can be no doubt that woman is an ever-present 
trouble in time when we need the greatest help. The moment 
we settle down to a system and think we have her placed 
where she belongs, she breaks out in some fresh quarter and 
a new problem presents itself. It was only a short time ago 
that all the women in the country were playing bridge. We 
slowly adapted ourselves to the new regime and kept the usual 
office hours. Before we knew it, however, they all wanted 
to vote, and every husband in the land quivered with indig- 
nation. Once more we adapted ourselves to the emergency 
and started off a new suffragette jog trot with a chorus girl 
limp on the side. We may say, en passant, that it was dur- 
ing this period that the tall handsome blonde on the right as 
you enter our office gained her great prominence and became 
a national character. 

Very well. Once more we accustomed ourselves to the un- 
usual, laying back our ears slightly, it is true, over the hobble 
skirt, but apprehending no immediate calamity, when along 
comes this league movement—a movement as we undertsand 
it calculated to place our fashions on an entirely new basis, 
the idea being that American women shall hereafter clothe 
themselves and originate their own styles. 

Don’t worry, brothers. They will never do it. We've 
got to live down Paris and the Orient first. As long as the 
hearts of our yeomen are secretly lingering in the harems of 
the East, and as long as the Paris branch of the Husbands’ 
Correspondence Bureau is doing the rushing business it is, 
you may be sure that American fashions as such will meet with 
only a lukewarm welcome. This is only a little ordinary 
American side whiri. 

Woman was originally created for the purpose of furnish- 
ing man with a framework with which to set off certain aspira- 
tions which he develops historically from time to time. He 
expects to have her astonish him, but only along lines in which 
he has previously become interested. The Salome period is 
still doing business, aided and abetted by Constantinople and 
Paris and Yokohama, and it will take more than the leading 
dressmaking talent of Kalamazoo and Kankakee to oust it from 
the seat of honor. 

In the meantime, to our American sisters everywhere we 
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Episcopal Bishop: 


I SUPPOSE YOU KNOW, SIR, THAT I HAVE FORBIDDEN THE INNOCENT PARTY OF A DIVORCE TO REMARRY ? 


“WELL, WHAT OF IT?” 


This new league has stimulated 
our business wonderfully. It we hadn’t been old and expe- 
rienced it might have fooled us. As the case stands at 
present we are doubling our office force and have put another 
Seeing-the-Tenderloin automobile in commission. 

Drop in and see us at any hour of the day and night. 
Terms on application. 

HusBANDS’ CORRESPONDENCE BuREAU. 


tender our heartfelt thanks. 


Campaign Scraps Have a Value 


i’ these times, when the profits of great businesses have 

come so much to lie in the use of scraps that once were 
wasted, it becomes us as a thrifty people to see that none of 
the left-over scraps of our political campaigns are left to go 
to waste. 

It will be conceded that the late campaign abounded in 
scraps. They were disagreeable and very misleading. Never- 
theless in their humble way they made for the spread of 
knowledge. Take the row about Dix as an employer who 
worked his hands thirteen hours a day. It was not a fair 
charge, yet it was true. The machineries in paper-mills every- 
where run day and night, six days a week. Until lately they 
all ran with two shifts of men working thirteen hours one 
week and eleven the next. 


Now some of the best mills have. 


three shifts of men working eight hours, and have been able 
to accomplish the change without reduction of wages. That 
Mr. Dix’s mill has not yet come to that method is not a re- 
flection on him, for he has merely followed the general custom 
of his trade. But it is a fact that hours of labor for the night 
and day men in paper mills are too long, and that they should 
all change to the three-shift system. One of the by-products 
of the late quarrelsome campaign may be to help along that 
change. 


HE first investigating committee was held in the Garden of 
Eden. 


STARTING THE RACE 
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Some Advantages Which Eve 
Enjoyed 


HEN Adam told her she was the 
only woman in the world, it was 
true. When he the only 
girl he had ever loved, she really could 
believe it—though that Lilith woman—— 
Of course, this was in He 
wasn’t much as to style, but really did 
need some one to look aftér him, so she 
said and the 
them as for every married pair since. 
They were suburbanites, quite devoted 
life. 
of their marriage, 
with servants. The baboons 
table and helped with the dishes. 
Electric bells had not been invented, 
so when Eve bath 
for the afternoon, she did not have to 


declared her 





Paradise. 


*Yea,"’ world began for 


During the first years 
they had no bother 
waited on 


to country 


took a and 











“ WHERE DID YOU CAPTURE YOUR NEW WIFE? , 
“1 STOLE INTO THE ENEMY’S CAMP BY NIGHT, I SEIZED HER 
FLUNG AWAY 
DARKNESS ”’ 


BY HER HAIR, HER OVER MY SHOULDER AND SPED 


IN THE 
“DID SHE MAKE ANY OUTCRY? ”’ 


* ONCE. WHEN I GRABBED HER SHE EXCLAIMED, ‘ THIS IS SO 


SUDDEN ! 
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THE FIRST FAMILY TREE 


skurry down stairs to answer the rings of two book agents, 
three rug peddlers and the fishman, in the first ten minutes, 
besides declining the neighbor’s telephoned invitation to ride 
over that evening in the auto and play bridge. 

French fashions being yet in the future, dress patterns and 
Mrs. Jones’s new bonnet did not worry her. Her first efforts 
at costuming were a little crude, but later she wore coats of 
fur or sheepskin, the forerunners of the Parisienne’s Persian 
lamb wrap of to-day. 

She never suffered from nerves; her children did not catch 
the measles at school, nor worry her playing hookey. The 
furnace did not go out nor the iceman forget her. Monthly 
bills, water rates and taxes were things unknown. Soap not 
yet having arrived and Adam preferring negligées to boiled 
shirts, she had little laundry work to do. He did not stay out 
late at the lodge and she belonged to no literary clubs. Alto- 
gether, what a restful lot was hers, compared to these strenu- 
ous days. 

In the scheme of creation the lower animals appeared first. 
Besides being the newest thing, consequently the highest type, 
and the only woman whose name is told for centuries, she must 
have been bright and progressive, in advance of her time. 
It took the devil himself to tempt her, and then neither wealth 
nor power, but the desire for knowledge, appealed to her. The 
masculine element, apparently not alert enough to seek it him- 
self, meekly and quite willingly followed his wife’s lead, and 
some of him, dear brethren, are doing that yet. 

Adam’s endcavor to dodge the blame and Cain's character- 
istic query about his brother’s keeper, showed that in those 
days boys took after their father. The girls probably re- 
sembled their mother. She wished to be wise, with the knowl- 
edge of good and evil, and to know all about the neighbors and 
her daughters have been just like her ever since. 

Her efforts to attain knowledge brought death into the 
world——also labor—so that man had to get up and hustle. For 
this she has been denounced as bringer of the curse by not 
overly industrious laymen and priests these thousands of years. 
Yet, nowadays, lives are cheerfully sacrificed every day in the 
pursuit of knowledge, and almost everybody does some work. 
Eve was so ultra modern in so many ways. 

Anyway, but for her, what a stupidly crowded place th 
world would have been by this time, and what hosts of poor, 
tired humans have thus passed out 


c. 0. 2. 










































































































MORNING CALLERS IN THE 


The New Football 


HE doctors of football have 
their patient good. 
better game this fall than for a good 





many years past. Whole teams have 
survived games without serious disabil- 
ities. That old habit of piling all the 
men in a heap has been very much 
modified. They pile this year but don’t 
stay piled. The game is more open 
and therefore more interesting to the 
spectators. Time was when the ball 
was seldom in sight. This year, under 
the new rules, it is seldom out of sight. 
The difference is important to the spec- 
tator. He sometimes gets his money’s 
worth this year, even in comparatively 
unimportant matches, for the game is 
an interesting game, provided you can 
see enough of it to understand a part 
of what the young gentlemen are doing. 

The Rules Committee has done well. 
Let them go on now and heat the seats. 
After November 1 the seats ought to 
be warmed. 


Answer to Enquiry 
EAR FRIEND: 

“°*Tis too late to be ambitious. 
The great mutations of the world are 
acted, or time may be too short for our 
desires.’’ Meanwhile, turn over a new 
leaf; send your Khaki and Stetson to 
a muscum, put on your top hat when 
you go out in the morning and wear 
your frock coat all day. Dignity in 
garb makes for restraint and seemli- 
ness in conduct. Your friend, 

LIFE. 
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Health, Strength, Longevity and 


Work 


HARLES BREED, the world’s ama- 
teur champion strong man, pro- 
nounced “physically perfect” by Dr. 
Sargent, of Harvard, three years ago, 
dropped dead from heart disease in Lynn 
on November 15. He was fifty-eight 
years old. The paper says “he never 
smoked or drank.” Neither excessive 
abstinence nor _ excessive muscular 
strength seem to be altogether healthy. 
Mr. La Farge, who died at seventy-five, 
on November 14, had been more or less 
“an ill man,” he said, for over forty 
years, in which he had done a vast deal 
of very valuable work. He said he had 
found his state of health favorable for 
struggle, 


Fame and Fate 
AME came to the Man. 
“T will have a five-cent cigar 
named for you,” she said, sweetly. 
Fate followed on her heels. ar 


“T will make you smoke the cigar,” hissed Fate. att 
Hastily the Man turned down the by- way to Obscurity. 





HE man who owes everything to his wife seldom pays it 





‘ 

“WELL, MR. DOBBIN, WHY ARE YOU SO LATE FOR DINNER?” 
SHIED AT A PIECE OF PAPER AND RAN THREE 
MILES OUT OF THE WAY BEFORE I COULD STOP MYSELF.’’ 





















RETRIBUTION UP-TO-DATE 


watch me kidnap petite Anisette! ”’ 


** Aha, 
Vol-au-vent Cas- 


Quoth infamous Pierre 
serole. 
But the wind blew a spark from his cigar- 
ette 
And the villain was hoist by his own 
pétrole! 


The Intellectual Game of Foot- 
ball 


N the estimate of Mr. Deland, in the 

November Atlantic, of the values of 
the different factors that make success 
for football teams, the players count 
twenty, the captain fifteen, the coaches 
twenty-five and the coaching of the 
coaches forty. The recent experience 
of Yale between the games with Brown 
and Princeton gives support to Mr. De- 
land's appraisal. The players could do 
nothing much till Mr. Camp got home 
and new coaches were applied under his 
inspiring supervision. He (forty) sup- 
plied ideas to the coaches (twenty-five), 
who applied them to the team (twenty), 
and in two weeks hopeless losers became 
very creditable winners. 

Football is a very intellectual game, 
like chess, but the intellect seems to be 
chiefly supplied from the outside by the 
gentlemen who contrive the moves for 
the pieces. 
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Victory at Last 
Prize Won By Small Boy. The Ultimate Discovered, and Brought to 


This Office, 


A‘ last the search for the Ultimate, 

which Lire started several weeks 
ago, has been rewarded with victory. 
The whole country has been upset while 
it has been going on. Business has been 
disturbed, and psychological, philosophi- 
cal and philological circles have been al- 
most completely disrupted. We are glad 
now that it is all over and the Ultimate 
has been found. 

As we suspected, and as we were ap- 
prised, the Ultimate was the simplest 
possible affair. We knew it at once when 
we Saw it, as every one else will the mo- 
ment we tell what it is. But we must 
not keep the country long in suspense. 

Yesterday noon, therefore, a boy en- 
tered our office with a large tray covered 
by a cloth. He said he was a poor boy 
living with poor parents and he had been 
at great trouble to get the Ultimate to- 
gether and bring it to our office, but here 
it was, as large as life, and he presented 
it to us with his compliments. 


Reward Promptly Paid 


When we took off the cover we saw 
a number of dishes, all full. 
The whole affair was labeled as fol- 
lows: 
Tue U.Ltimate! 
OnE SouARE MEAL. 
We promptly paid the boy his reward 


and he went on his way rejoicing. Oh! 
Josiah Royce! Oh! Lyman Abbott! Oh! 
President Taft and Roosevelt! Oh! 


Methodists and Presbyterians, and all the 
glorious company of psychologists arid 
platitudinous peripatetics! To think that 
you never suspected it before! 








LIFE’S INFALLIBLE FORTUNE TELLER 


If you were born on 


December 


“@& Your future wife 
will be a fat-dread- 
er. There will be 
moments in your 
life when you will § 
wish you had mar- 
ried a woman con- 
tent to be as nature 
intended her to be. 





=@6 Your future wife 


will run away with 


Being more of a 
philosopher than a 
horseman you will 
not pursue them 





—@&% Your future wife 
will be a_ social 
climber, and it will 
be your fate to be 
compelled to be 
agreeable to many 
persons who bore 
you. 





=@& Your future wife 
will wear false teeth 
and a sunny smile, 
At times you will 
wish that the latter 
was not quite so 
open-faced. 





her riding - master, 9 


10 


11 


Your future husband &a- 
wiil be devoted to 
everything English. 
In a moment of pa- 
triotic frenzy you 
will be rash enough 
to say, “Gosh darn 
the King,” which 
will vex him greatly. 


Your future husband&@> 
willbea man with 
a past. Every time 
he leaves the house 
you will be afraid 
that he has gone to 
dig it up. 





Your future husband&@> 
will have the bad 
habit of reading the 
morning paper at 
the breakfast table, 
which will interfere 
with your finest op- 
portunities for con- 
versation about 
household griev- 
ances. . 





Your future husband &a@> 
will insure his life 
heavily in your fa- 
vor, but will be 
blessed with dis- 
gustingly good 
health. 

































Eden 1910 


DAM was at his club, or on “the 
A Street,’’ 

Or motoring, or, maybe, on his yacht. 

: Or, possibly, in pastime less discreet— 

j Just where, it matters not. 





At any rate, he was not with his wife. 
Eve, in her boudoir, hair well ondulé, 

By Paquin gowned, played with a paper 

‘ knife 

And yawned away her day. 






Idly she sat, and idly speculated 
What thing might chance to break her 
boredom’s thrall, 
And, sooner than she had anticipated, 
Satan dropped in to call. 





He flattered, wooed Her—captured her 
with wiles— 
Poor Eve, deep sunk in tepid, Adam: WHAT’S THIS, DEAR? 
state— Eve: 
Sure prey to each smooth Satan 
beguiles 
With apples up-to-date. 





ALB WALKER 


married IT’S DELICIOUS. 
APPLE-SAUCE. 
who 1A 


sacrificed to the average student, who pion of the novel idea of study for col- 






Key Cammack. 


The Cheek of the Men 


RESIDENT SCHURMAN, of Cor- 
nell, asks in his annual report for 
twenty million dollars (not necessarily 


goes to college for fun and Tacks serious 
purpose. Hear him. He says: 


The ideal for the college is not difficult to 
formulate. No student should be permitted 
to remain in it who does not love the arts 
and sciences for their own sake and who does 
not show that love by devoted study, unless 
indeed he is earnestly pursuing courses with 
the definite object of preparing himself for 


lege students, has been chosen Governor 
and Democratic boss of his State, after 
a campaign of signal glory, 
telling where 


there is no 
this enthusiasm about ex- 
pecting the college boys to work is going 
to stop. It is a more practical idea than 
it was before election. 


some practical work or professional career. 


Awful! Now that Woodrow Wilson, 
the most eminent contemporary cham- 






all at once), to endow a school of re- 
scarch for selected scholars. In the col- 
leges as they are he thinks too much is 


Children and Dollars 


HIS verse is 
Reason, a 


from the Appeal to 
Socialist paper. The 
Socialists are not quite so enthusiastic 
over child labor as our factory 




















owners: 

CHILD LABOR 

No fledgling feeds the father-bird ! 
No chicken feeds the hen! 


No kitten mouses for the cat— 
This glory is for men. 












We are the Wisest, Strongest Race— 
Loud may our praise be sung !— 

The only animal alive 

That lives upon its young! 


—Charloite Perkins Gilman. 






nw 
“ MOTHER, DEAR MOTHER, COME HOME WITH ME NOW, 


THE CLOCK IN THE STEEPLE STRIKES ONE.’”’ THE STORY OF A SUCCESSFUL WIFE 
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Ranging from a Naturalistic Spinster to a Sophisticated 
Serpent 
VILLAGE dressmaker, middle-aged and a 
spinster, unreconciled to single-blessed- 
ness, is the unpromising heroine of ‘‘ The Nest 
Egg,” the dramatic vehicle in which Zelda Sears 
makes her ascent to a place among the stars. 
The new star has the artistic courage to refrain 
from any attempt to make the spinster anything 
more charming personally than the original type 
to be found in almost every American village east 
of the Mississippi and north of the Potomac. 
She enables us, though, to look beneath the surface 
and get acquainted with the underlying humanity, 
that process being accomplished in thoroughly hu- 
morous fashion for the most part, but with an occa- 
sional pathetic touch which gives the necessary con- 
trast. Miss Sears gained the greater part of her 
experience and training under the late Clyde Fitch. 
Being content to seek for fame in the field of ec- 
centric ¢<i.aracter work—usually avoided by the fair 
ladies of the stage because it affords no opportunity 
for the display of personal charms—and apparently 
being adapted by intelligence, willingness to work and physical 
equipment for the task, it looks from the present effort that 
she will make a distinct position for herself. 

“The Nest Egg” was written by Anna Caldwell. It is not 
ambitious and is unnecessarily slangy, but it is coherent, it 
has originality of idea and is laugh-provoking. It is fairly 
well acted and provides an evening of wholesome diversion. 


OQ, Fre, Pr 
HE particular kaiser referred 
to in “The Girl and the 
Kaiser,” which brings Lulu 
Glaser back to Broadway is not 
our German friend, Wilhelm, 
but an Austro-Hungarian young 
gentleman holding down a simi- 
lar job. The girl is the daughter 
of a forester who, after tiie man- 
ner of comic opera, meets the Kaiser hunting incognito, fails 
with comic opera stupidity to suspect who he is, and accord- 
ing to comic opera precedent falls in love with him at first 
sight. This aspect of the romance gives opportunity for the 
introduction of Hungarian gypsies, and the composer, Georg 
Jarno, fits them out with some stirring Hungarian songs. The 
girl, as always in comic opera, drifts into the precincts of the 
royal court, which, as there is a ball in progress, gives’ the 
composer a chance for a minuet and some charming waltz 
music. Also, it gives the star ‘the opportunities she likes for 
portraying feminine pseudo-awkwardness. Then the scene 
harks back to the forest and the gypsies again, where the final 
meeting of the girl and the illustrious personage, who all along 
has treated her as a perfect gentleman should, results in what 





‘hers 


is a picturesque bit of sentiment unusual in comic opera. This 
charming last act might almost be an operetta by itself. 

Miss Glaser simply won’t overcome the Pittsbur-r-r-g burr 
in her speech, nor the equally exasperating cock-sureness ot 
her ability to please, so there is no use quarreling about those 
points. She never looked better than now, which is saying 
much ; she was never more vivacious and she has a part which 
fits her voice and personality admirably. She has a good com- 
pany, in which Mr. Thomas Richards is the manly and agree- 
able tenor, Mr. Harry Conor the refined comedian and Edith 
Decker distinguishes herself with a stirring solo. 

Considering its cast, its handsome setting and its very 
agreeable music, ‘ The-Girl and the Kaiser” is a more digni- 
fied undertaking than the usual Broadway musical show. In 
this particular the use of the word “girl” in the title is 
misleading, the more so as, with the managerial idea of the 
importance of “girls in the musical show world, she is given 
precedence over the ruler of the Austro-Hungarian empire. 


Se SF SF GQ 
LANCHE BATES’S name has so long been associated 
with serious dramatic undertakings that it is rather a 
surprise to find her in a comedy role. Her pleasant and vig- 
orous personality is not misplaced, however, in ‘“* Nobody’s 
Widow,” and she easily gives to the lady who is being courted 
by the husband she has consigned to an imaginary grave plenty 
of vivacity and coquetry. Mr. Bruce McRae is big enough 
physically to play the opposite male character, and also meets 
the heroine in the spirit ieeded to bring out the humor of the 
plot and situctions. The only other character of importance 
in the small cast is personified by Adelaide Prince, who has 
lost none of the attractiveness and expertness of her Daly days. 
“Nobody’s Widow” as a play—a farcical romance it is 
called by Mr. Avery Hopwood, its author—is the merest trifle 
in the way of a story and construction, but, thanks to the 
dramatic homeopathy we have adopted under the prescriptions 
of Somerset Maugham, M.D. (M.D. stands for Dramatic 
Moleculist) we take it for a three-act treatment. It is trifling 
but pleasant amusement. 


Bee Pays 

ILLIAM COLLIER—and when one has written the name 
any further observations beyond the fact that he is 
appearing in another play are practically needless. He may 
be always relied upon to be his own inimitable self, making 
fun in his own original way. The present farce, which was 
written in collaboration with Mr. Edgar Selwyn, and is called 
“Tll Be Hanged If I Do,” starts him off as a New York 
bachelor recovering from a spree, takes him into a Nevada 
mining camp and brings him back to New York with a for- 
tune. It’s a skeleton of a play, but it’s enough to exploit Mr. 
Collier’s drollery and send his audiences away relaxed from 
care, even if they are not intelligently improved or spiritually 
exalted. -In its present form the farce is not so full of laughs 
as other pieces in which Mr. Collier has been seen, but he has 
a way of building up and enriching his parts the longer he 
plays them and there are plenty of opportunities in “I'll Be 

Hanged If i Do” to carry out the process. 





THE EVOLUTION OF THE TYROLEAN TILE 



































“Tt AIN’T GOIN’ TO SCHOOL, FELLERS. 
“GEE! yYOU’RE LUCKY.” 


HE gentleman who had 
just been discharged 
from the delirium tre- 
mens. ward and_ by 
chance dropped in at a 
performance of “ The 
Speckled Band” imme- 
diately returned to the 
hospital with the remark 
that he didn’t think that 
he was entirely cured 

and that he preferred the snakes he was 

familiar with to making the acquaintance 
of.strange ones. In not exactly the same 
way we rather prefer the snake in Dr. 

Doyle’s story to the same property in 

his play. Like Mr. Austey, this author 

seems to fare better when he is not his 
own dramatist. Mr. Gillette as the dra- 
matic interpreter of the Sherlock Holmes 
myth seems more _ successful than 

Holmes’s literary creator. 

“The Speckled Band” is sheer melo- 
drama and far from coherent. It is the- 
atric rather than dramatic and the author 
never for a moment lets us fancy that we 
are in view of anything approaching real 
life. In this he is ably seconded by the 


I GOT TO GO TO THE DENTIST.” 


company. It would have taken no Sher- 
lock Holmes-to discover at a glance that 
Dr. Rylott, as elaborately and carefully 
portrayed by Mr. Edwin Stevens, was a 


dangerous lunatic. Even the invariably 
stupid Dr. Watson must have noticed it, 
if he had not been a doctor. And Mr. 
Millward’s Sherlock Holmes, crudely as 
he was depicted, would have given him 
in charge to the nearest policeman for 
examination as to his sanity, unless he 
perhaps had that he 
might possibly do away with the unnat- 
ural young person, Enid Stonor, as she 
was portrayed by Irene Fenwick. Even 
Mr. John. Findlay, as Rodgers, the 
butler, caught the prevailing mood and 
‘elaborated his usual detail into pretty 
near tiresomeness. It must be said for 
the snake himself that he did not over- 
act in the slightest degree. 

The delight of Dr. Doyle’s Sherlock 
Holmes stories was their plausibility. 
The defect of Dr. Doyle’s play of Sher- 
lock Holmes, as it is acted at the Gar- 
rick, is its utter lack of plausibility. It 
is a pretty fair thriller—no more—but it 
does give the spectator a sort of hanker- 


a sneaking hope 
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ing for a really potent melodrama art- 

fully acted. It may be that spectacular 

melodrama will be the next theatrical 
Metcalfe. 


CONFIDENTIAL 
> GUIDE 


Astor—‘‘ The Aviator,’”? with Mr. Wallace 
Eddinger. Notice later. 

Belasco—*‘ The Concert.” Laughable sa- 
tirical comedy unusually well acted and well 
staged. 

Bijou—Miss Zelda 
Egg.” See above. 

Broadway—Mr. Sothern and Miss Marlowe 
in “ Macbeth.”” Notice later. 

Casino—‘‘ He Came from Milwaukee.” 
Musical show of the usual Casino stamp, with 
Mr. Sam Bernard as the comedian. 

_ Circle—*‘ Mother.” An unusually interest- 
ing domestic drama, with the good acting of 
Emma Dunn in the title part. 

Comedy—Mr. William Collier in “I'll Be 
Hanged if I Do.” See rbove. 

Criterion—‘ The Commuters.”” Slangy but 
amusing comedy of suburban life. 
Daly’s—‘* Baby Mine.” Very 
and well presented farce. 
Empire—Mr. William 
mer success, “ Sherlock 

later. 

Gaiety—*‘ Get-Rich-Quick Wallingford.’’ The 
national desire for speedy riches made funny 
in terms of the Tenderloin. 
Speckled 


Sears in “The Nest 


laughable 


Gillette in his for- 
Holmes.”’ Notice 


Garrick—** The sand.” See 
above. 

Globe—-Madame Bernhardt in 
Notice later. 

Hackeit—Mr. Albert Chevalier in “ 
Dufard.” Notice later. 

Herald Square — Lulu Glaser in 
Girl and the Kaiser.” See above. 

Hippodrome—The same big show. 

Hudson — Blanche Bates in ‘* Nobody’s 
Widow.” See above. 

Knickerbocker—Mr. Fred Terry and Miss 
Tulia Neilson in “ King Henry of Navarre.” 
Notice later. 

Lyceum—Oscar Wilde’s “‘ The Importance 
of Being Earnest,”’ with Mr. A. E. Matthews 
as the star. Fair presentation of a brilliant- 
ly witty comedy. 

Lyric—Mrs. Carter in “ Two Women,” by 
Mr. Rupert Hughes. Notice later. 

Majestic—Maeterlinck’s ‘“* The Blue Bird.” 
Poetic allegory from the New Theatre. Im- 
pressively staged. 

Maxine Elhott’s—‘‘ The Gamblers.” Pow- 
erful and well acted play of up-to-date busi- 
ness methods. 

Naszimova—“ Madame Troubadour.” 
eretta with charming music. 

Néw—Olga Nethersole in 
lene.” Notice later. 

Republic—* Rebecca of Sunnybrook Farm.” 
Girl life in a New England village refresh- 
ingly and humorously depicted by Edith 
Talliaferro in Charlotte Thompson’s stage 
version of the celebrated stories. 

Wallack’s — May Irwin in “Getting a 
Polish.” The same jolly May Irwin and her 
songs in the usual kind of a play. 

Weber’s—*‘ Alma, Where Do You Live?” 
The large and beautiful Kittie Gordon in an 
ordinary farce with catchy music. 


repertory. 
Daddy 
* The 


Op- 


“Mary Magda- 





“wey, you! BE CAREFUL OF YOUR LAN- 
GUAGE; THERE ARE LADY-BUGS PRESENT.” 
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‘John, I Really Must Get Some # Gowns, 























I'm Simply in Rags ”’ 
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Priscilla Still at her Task 


NE hundred and eight 
O —or was it one 
hundred and eighteen ?— 
more martyrs to the sa- 
cred cause! Our dear 
English sisters 
once more have 
shown the wom- 
anly heroism 
which ani- 
mates the 
heart of a 
true Suffra- 
gette. Their 
splendid- 
ly feminine 
logic is 
shown by the 
fact that 
they went to 
beard the British 
government in its 
den, but they 
were so filled with 
the abstract idea 
of the tremendous injustice from which 
they suffer that they failed to take along 
with them anyone who would know the 
British government when she saw it. It 
was on that account that they failed to 
recognize Prime Minister Asquith when 
he passed through the room where the 
leading Suffragettes were waiting to pin 
a “Votes for Women!” badge on the 
left lapel of his frock coat. 

This splendid attack of our English sis- 
ters on the Houses of Parliament, there- 
fore, came to nought in the way of pro- 
ducing any effect on the ministers or the 
members of either house. But one hun- 
dred and eight or one hundred and eigh- 
teen of our dear sisters made sufficient 
nuisances of themselves to be arrested 
by the brutal men-police whose uniforms 
they tore, and they thus hecame noble 
martyrs to a glorious cause. Unfortu- 
nately the brutal men-magistrates refused 
to take them seriously and discharged 
them from custody. 

There was one. stunning victory, 
though. Two of the peerless leaders, 
Mrs. Pethick Lawrence and Mrs. Emme- 
line Pankhurst, got their names in the 
newspapers again. 










O the Sun comes a 
cable account of the 
Suffragette raid on 
the Houses of Parlia- 


ment. From it I take 
this ribald _ story, 
which I have no 





doubt is the pure in- 
vention of some man-reporter: 


‘hire 


One of the most amusing incidents of 
the fray was furnished by the irrepres- 
sible vigor of an athletic, red-haired girl, 
who, after throwing herself against the 
police lines thirty times and being thirty 
times hurled back panting, mounted a 
costermonger’s cart drawn by a donkey 
and standing on it began to harangue 
the crowd. The donkey, which had be- 
fore this been passively stationary, sud- 
denly for some asinine reason started, 
with the result that the girl was thrown 
helplessly backward to the ground. 
Somebody shouted, “ You silly ass,” and 
the crowd roared with laughter. 

I see nothing at all humorous in this 
occurrence. The poor animal was doubt- 
less excited by the unusual surroundings 
and the red hair of our Suffragette sister 
was in no way responsible for his start- 
ing and throwing her out of the car. 
Why calling the poor animal a “silly 
ass” should make the crowd roar is 
wholly unexplainable, unless the mob was 
composed of male tyrants with a very 
degraded sense of humor. 


From now until January, dear sisters, 
the Suffragette slogan will be “On to 
Albany.” If we expect to accomplish 
anything we must all get on to Albany. 

Our peerless leaders promise’ to be 
there often enough to get acquainted 
with the Albany correspondents and have 
their names frequently mentioned in the 
newspapers. Our younger and prettier 
sisters need not be afraid to go. They 
will find the Tammany politicians and 
up-State statesmen extremely affable and 








easy to get acquainted with. [he capi- 
tol itself is a large and pleas: at building 
with many sequestered nooks where the 
sisters can argue at length with the leg- 
islators and do much good for our sacred 
cause. 

The coming session of the New York 
Legislature promises pleasant experiences 
for some of us and profit for others, 
with notoriety for all. On to Albany! 


The Hon William Sulzer—some per- 
sons with gaseous ideas call him Seltzer 
—is a real nice man and a Congressman. 
He is a shrewd politician and a brilliant 
office-seeker, which is shown by the 
splendid speech he made at the Clinton 
Hall Suffragette meeting. In it he paid 
Mrs. O. H. P. Belmont a beautiful com- 
pliment and the next day her name was 
printed again in every New York news- 
paper. This of course was pleasant for 
her and the rest of us Suffragettes 
should be grateful that a Congressman 
has espoused our cause. 

Mr. Seltzer—I beg pardon—Mr. Sulzer 
has set other politicians and office- 
seekers a good example. When we get 
Votes for Women we will of course re- 
member those who have helped us in our 
struggle against man’s cruelty and op- 
pression. Mr. Sulzer is wise enough to 
look into the future. Other politicians 
should take notice. 

PRISCILLA JAWBONES, 
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“*] WONDER WHY THE HUMANS BUILD THEIR NESTS SO CLOSE 
TOGETHER? ”’ 


Philosophical Reflection 


NE of the hardest things for thoroughly competent people 
to remember and act upon is that inferior folks like to 
have a hand in regulating their own lives, and are not happy 
unless they get it. Attainment is more fun than possession; 
indifferent self-government is more fun, more wholesome and 
more developing than admirable despotism. Efficient people 
are constantly getting into scrapes because they cannot realize 
that it does not suit adults to be governed for their own good. 
‘The model cities never work well until the corporation sells 
them out to the residents; then they cease to be model and 
begin to be defective and popular. In that model factory at 
Dayton, where everything was provided for the operatives, 
down to canary birds and organ recitals, the operatives struck 
just the same. 
To live out somebody else’s thought is not living. Life 
with all initiative weeded out of it does not taste good and is 
not healthy. 


Not Entirely Out of Business Yet 
FTER election the Colonel stopped to rest, and got eigh- 
teen thousand letters and three hundred telegrams the 
first week. 


Church Unity 


A Little Look Ahead 


EW YORK May 10, 1920.—The Church Unity idea, which 
has made such rapid progress during the last ten years, 
took another lunge forward yesterday at the important meeting 
held in Carnegie Hall. The agreements already virtually 
reached were there put in the first stage of formal acceptance 
—to wit, that in these times of corporate efficiency it was 
wasteful to continue so many lines of comparatively ineffective 
churches, each with its separate and expensive organization, 
all serving the same territory and competing for the same busi- 
ness; that the definition of The Church, finally agreed upon 
after seven years of discussion at the conference at Chicago 
in 1917, should be the basis of participation; that the reor- 
ganization should be entrusted to J. P. Morgan & Co. (corner 
Wall and Broad), and that Mr. Morgan’s decision as to repre- 
sentation of all participants in the voting trust should be final. 
The meeting was assured that the success of the plan was far 
beyond doubt, and that the applications to share in the under- 
writing would exceed needs a hundred times over. 

The committee desired the sense of the meeting on a detail 
which had caused it some perplexity—to wit, the application, 
since the prospects of the reorganization had grown so promis- 
ing, of Kuhn, Loeb & Co., Speyer & Co., Tammany Hall, the 
Associated Magazines, the Star Publishing Company, and other 
concerns not as yet included by the agreed definition of “ The 
Church,” to come in as underwriters. On this point the meet- 

(Contiiued on page 4004) 





TEMPTING 


“say, EVEY, THIS MUST BE A WESTERN APPLE.” 
“ YES—IT’S A HAND-PICKED FALL PIPPIN.” 
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Y rights it will not be until sometime in the fall of 1912 
that one can really review Mr. Arnold Bennett’s projected 
fictional skyscraper, the foundation and first stories of which 
are contained in Clayhanger (Dutton, $1.50). For it is quite 
evident, not only from the content of the present work, but 
from Mr. Bennett’s previously revealed conception of the re- 
lationship between fiction and life, that the technically sep- 
arate novels of this trilogy are intended to stand as integral 
parts of a connected whole and must all be before us in order 
that his idea may -be seen in full perspective. Clayhanger 
presents the history of one Edwin of that name from the end 
of his school days until his marriage to a girl of whom, in 
its pages, we catch only enough glimpses to make us wish for 
more. The second novel is to bring this girl’s story up to 
the same point. The third will deal with the marriage. The 
series will in all probability do for these two natives of the 
Five Towns and for their friends what The Old Wives’ Tale 
did for its intimately realized yet strangely remote characters— 
enable us at one and the same time to see them from the 
angle of surpassing interest from which they saw themselves 
and from the less biassed point of observation from which 
they merge negligibly into the endless stream of life. Mean- 
while, Clayhanger is an engrossing study of an inwardly re- 
bellious and outwardly subservient son. whose hopelessly un- 
eventful life is made both interesting anc dramatic by the skill 
with which Mr. Bennett enables us to see ‘t through the man’s 
own eyes. 


T is getting to be frightfully expensive to go traveling by 
proxy. To visit The Island of Stone Money (Lippincott), 
otherwise the island of Uap in the Carolines, with Mr. Wil- 
liam Henry Furness, 3d, costs $3.50 the round trip; and to 
accompany Mr. Lindon Bates, Jr., from Moscow to the Great 
Wall on The Russian Road to China (Houghton, Mifflin), 
costs $3.00 one way. And your expenses at home go on just 
as usual all the time you’re gone! Mind you, I’m not com- 
plaining. Both of these gentlemen are agreeable traveling 
companions. And to visit the ends of the earth in one’s arm 
chair and good company is worth paying for. But what a pity 
it is that these jaunts cannot be made to pay expenses at 
ordinary $1.50 excursion rates. Mr. Furness offers us a two 
months’ stay on a hospitable and unsophisticated tropic island, 
where we play at studying the customs and traditions of the in- 
habitants, but really, between the lines, put in our time enjoy- 
ing the idea of a land where time stands still, where the lotus 
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is the national flower, and where sun-bronzed beauties ask shy 
sign-language questions about our kodaks and laughingly con- 
sent to make records on our phonographs. Mr. Bates is amore 
energetic courier. He takes us as far as Lake Baikal on the Sibe- 
rian Railway express and then leads us, by sledge and on pony 
back, over the Trans-Baikal Highlands into Mongolia and 
across the Gobi Desert, following the age-old trails that lead 
to the Eastern Rome. He has the true traveler’s gift of mak- 
ing himself (and us) at home wherever he finds himself; and 
we mix with Russian officialdom and hob-nob with Tartar 
nomads with equal pleasure and mutual bonhomie. It is 
true that he is fond of beguiling long marches by lecturing us 
somewhat professorially on local history. But we can always 
pull our fur collars ’round our ears and sleep till the next 
stop is reached. 


T is only a few months since Ian Hay presented a letter of 
introduction to the American public in the shape of an 
amusing story called The Right Stuff, a modern version of 
the Ugly Duckling, in which a lanky and laughable Scotch 
secretary develops into an English statesman. The letter 
was promptly honored, and with equal promptness Mr. Hay 
has called again, leaving his card in the shape of A Man’s 
Man (Houghton, Mifflin, $1.20). Our new acquaintance is 
either most punctilious in social observance or believes in 
making Ian Hay while the sun shines. A Man’s Man is more 
of a yarn than a story and as the author unwinds his little 
ball we find that it is made up of various and variegated bits 
of cord serviceably knotted together but still reminiscent of 
familiar bundles. However, this is intended as description, 














FIRST DAY 


“ Number, please? ” 
“Give me the Garden: 
Bliss 4-2.” 
“ Hello.” 
“ Hello—is this Bliss 4-2 
—Mrs. Adam?” 
a hg 
“Well, I—this is Satan— 
Geo. W. Satan. I want to recommend particularly a tree 
of early fall apples. You remember that large fig tree on 
the left? Well, it’s this side of that, up the wide, crooked 
path until you come to that shady dell. The fruit is great. 
Perhaps I can send around one of my agents to point it 
out to you. Mr. Adam well? That’s fine. My best to 
him, please.” 


SECOND DAY 


“Numb’r, please? ” 

“Give me the Garden: Bliss 4-2.” 

“ Changed to 2-8-1 Apple. Just a moment 
—TI’li connect you.” 

“ Hello.” b’r you calling?” 

“This Mrs. Adam?” “The Garden: 2-8-1 Apple.” 

“Yes.” AN INTERVAL 

“This is Mr. Satan. You tried the apples “ Hello, this is Information. 2-8-1 Apple ‘ 
then?” has been discontinued. Your party has / 

“Oh, yes; thank you so much!” moved out. You might try 5-4 Shame.” 


THIRD DAY 


“ Numb’r, please? ” 
“Give me the Garden: 2-8-1 Apple.” 
A LONG WAIT 
“Hello, this is Information—what num- 
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not as condemnation. Mr. Hay is a good fellow and enjoys a social climber handled with- 


his own story so much that the feeling is catching. 
J. B. Kerfoot. 


CONFIDENTIAL BOOK GUIDE 


An Affair of Dishonor, by William De Morgan. An unpleasant, 
unexciting and unadventurous story of adventure in which Mr. De 
Morgan has tried not to be himself and has thoroughly succeeded. 

The Ascending Effort, by George Bourne. An interesting in- 
quiry into the relations between esthetics and human progress. 

A Man’s Man, by Ian Hay. See above. 


My Brother's Keeper, by Charles Tenney Jackson. A strange 
story that will bear reading, by a young American who will bear 
watching. 

Clayhanger, by Arnold Bennett. See above. 

The Doctor’s Lass, by Edward C. Booth. The familiar love story 
of a middle-aged bachelor and a young ward delightfully retold by 
the author of The. Post Girl. 

The House of Bondage, by Reginald Wright Kauffman. The 
story of a white slave and a panorama of the pit. Purpose: disin- 
fection through ventilation. 


The Husband’s Story, by David Graham Phillips. The career of 


The Island of Stone Money, 
by William Henry Furness, 


out gloves by the ladder she y . 
climbed on. lg 


and. aee speve. 2 WW - 
Lor istair’s Rebellion, b Jpw 
thor’ The a y Allen Upward. 
not always a creative artist, 

Rest arrow, by Maurice Hewlett. 
and Sanchia Percival; being a third bite at a nice cherry. 


' A novel by the au- 
ew Word, which shows that a constructive thinker is 


The last (D.V.) of Senhouse 


Rewards and Fairies, by Rudyard Kipling. Anether and rather 
less interesting series of Puck of Pook’s Hill visions, 
The Russian Road to China, by Lindon Bates, Jr. See above. 
_ The Theory of the Theatre, by Clayton Hamilton. Illuminative 
yey essays of interest to all who are intelligently interested in the 
rama. 
Tales of Men and Ghosts, by Edith Wharton. 
high rae finish. Daren ae 
hree Modern Seers, by Mrs. Havelock Ellis. A woman’s inter- 
pretation of the sex-philosophy of James Hinton, Nietzsche and Ed- 
ward Carpenter. 
_The Way of All Flesh, by Samuel Butler. The first American 
edition of a remarkable novel that is just coming into its own. 
What Is Wrong With the World? by G. K. Chesterton. An in- 


| eae od inquiry conducted by a brilliant gentleman who was pressed 
or time. 


Short stories of 
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Life’s Family Album 


James Montgomery Flagg 


O drop in through the roof of a New 
York studio is not always possible, 
especially when one’s aeroplane is fitted 
only for country flights. In Mr. Flageg’s 
case, however, the thing was compara- 
tively easy, because his studio is spec- 
ially arranged for aeroplane visits and 
we fitted in very nicely. 

“Well!” we exclaimed, wishing to 
make him feel thoroughly at ease, and 
in spite of the fact that we had care- 
lessly tumbled over several full-length 
portraits on their respective easels, 
“how is Art?” 

“ Art!” he replied, “ what is that?” 

“ Not know what Art is, when you are 
doing about three-fourths of all there is 
in the country!” we expostulated. 

“ Never heard of it.” 

We decided to approach him from a 
broadly human standpoint. 

“What are you doing now? ” we asked 
easily. 

“Drawing a picture,” he answered, 
finishing a couple of them and hanging 
them up to dry on the nearest tapestry. 

“ Dear, dear! And how often do you 
do this sort of thing?” 

“As often as I feel like it.” 

“And you feel like it . 

“As often as I do it.” 

We felt that we were making no prog- 
tess. We desired to obtain some ex- 
plicit information about this extraordi- 
nary man, something that would convey 
to our readers an idea of his versatility, 
his power of caricature and his humor. 
Then we decided to refer everybody to 
his pictures, so well known, and let it go 
at that. 


‘irs 


“When were you born?” we asked 
abruptly, just as if we were not at all 
disturbed about it and really didn’t care 
much, 

“TI don’t remember, although I am 
told that I was present at the time.” 

“ Couldn’t you refer to your diary and 
give us the date?” 

“ Did you ever hear of a gentleman of 
my perspicacity and well-known com- 
mon-sense keeping a diary? Why, I 
don’t even keep a bank-book. I just go 
round there every once in a while with 
a truck and deposit what I think will 
last until ad 

“Couldn’t you give me an approxi- 
mate date?” 

“T have been told that it was in the 
month of June, 1877.” 

“ And the place?” 

Mr. Flagg was now plainly getting 
angry. 

“Are you not aware,” he exclaimed, 
“that I am the only contributor to LIFE 
who was ever born in Pelham Manor, 
New York?” 

The fatal truth was out at last. 

“ And your education,” we stammered, 
“assuming, of course, that you have 
one.” 

We were beginning to have a feeling 
now that no explanation would be ade- 
quate to explain our conduct; and every- 
thing we said seemed to make matters 
worse. 

“Of course, we don’t mean that,” we 
hastened to add, with a weak smile. 
“ Of course, you are educated—all of our 
contributors are. But, have you studied 
—that is, are you an observer, have you 
thought, or reflected, and what can we 
say to convey the right impression i 

“Say nothing!” he exclaimed. “I 
would rather not have you.” 

“ But, it will never be held up against 
you. Those things are forgotten. The 
public remembers only your good work. 
The——” 

“Look here! I didn’t ask for this. 
You came without my knowledge. You 
have already taken up three or four 
cartoons’ worth of time. What are you 
driving at, anyway?” 

We turned on the engine and hastily 
made the hole in the skylight a little 
larger, so that we might make a digni- 
fied retreat. 

“ Nothing,” we declared. “ We assure 
you that we meant no harm. You were 
born. That is sufficient. You are here. 
We thank you for it. Good-day.” 

He detained us severely. 

“Why did you enter?” he asked. 
“Come, now! Out with it! Let there 
be nothing between us. This thing has 
gone far enough.” 


SLANG ILLUSTRATED: IT WAS UP TO HIM. 


We looked about fearfully. There 
was no escape, except through the 
roof, and that was barred by a Flagg 
angel. 

“We merely wished to convey some 
idea of your genius, of your methods, of 
your personality, for the readers of 
Lire,” we whispered. 

He motioned the angel aside, to give 
us room. 

“Tell them I will draw some more 
pictures and explain it all,” he re- 
plied. 


P. S.—Mr. Flagg is one of the most 
prolific illustrators of the present day. 
He draws pictures for a dozen maga- 
zines with one hand and illustrates the 
books of W. J. Locke with the other. He 
studied in Paris and England, but from 
our own observation we should say that 
he has learned more from himself than 
from anybody else; and if this is an ex- 
aggerated statement, we beg that he will 
forgive us. 
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Horace Porter on Woman 


As the ages roll on 
woman has materially elevated 
herself in the scale of being. 
Now she stops at nothing. She 
soars. She demands the co- 

education of the sexes. She 

thinks nothing of delving 
into the most abstruse prob- 
lems of the higher branches 
of analytical science. She 
can cipher out the exact hour 
‘ of the night when her hus- 
band ought to be home, 
either according to the old or 
the recently adopted method 
of calculating time. I never 
knew of but one married 
man who gained any decided 
domestic advantage by this 
change in our time. He was 
an habitué of a club situated 
next door to his house. His 
wife was always upbraiding 
him for coming home too late 
at night. Fortunately, when they 
made this change of time they 
placed one of those meridians 
from which our time is calculated 
right between the club and his 
house. (Laughter.) Every time 
he stepped across the imaginary 
line it set him back a whole hour in time. He found that 
he could then leave his club at one o’clock and get home 
to his wife at twelve, and for the first time in twenty years 
peace reigned around the hearthstone. 

Woman never revels even in the more complicated 
problems of mathematical astronomy. Give a woman ten 
minutes and she will describe a heliocentric parallax of the 
heavens. Give her twenty minutes and she will find astro- 
nomically the longitude of a place by means of lunar 
culminations. Give that same woman an hour and a half, 
with the present fashions, and she cannot find the pocket 
in her dress. 

And yet man’s admiration for woman never flags. He 
will give her half his fortune; he will give her his whole 
heart; he seems always willing to give her everything that 
he possesses, except his seat in a car. (Laughter.)— 


Horace Porter. 
A Feeling Witness 


A lawyer upon a circuit in Ireland, who was pleading 
the cause of an infant plaintiff, took the child up in his 
arms and presented it to the jury, suffused with tears. 
This had a great effect until the opposite lawyer asked the 
child: “ What made him cry?” “He pinched me!” an- 
swered the little innocent. The whole court was convulsed 
with laughter. 








The Invalid and His Deaf Visitor 


(From the Persian of Julaladdin Rumi.) 


A deaf man was informed that a neighbor of his was 
ill, and he resolved upon going to see him. “ But,” said he 
to himself, “ owing to my deafness I shall not be able to 
catch the words of the sick man, whose voice must be very 
feeble at this time. However, go I must. When I see his 
lips moving I shall be able to make a reasonably good con- 
jecture of what he is saying. When I ask him, ‘ How are 
you, oh, my afflicted friend?’ he will probably reply, ‘I 
am well,’ or ‘I am better.” I shall then say, ‘Thanks be 
to God! Tell me, what have you taken for food?’ He 
will probably mention some liquid food or gruel. I shall 
then wish that the food may agree with him, and shail ask 
him the name of the physician under whose treatment he 
is. On his naming the man I shall say, ‘ He is a skillful 
leech. Since it is he who is attending upon you, you will 
soon be weil. I have had experience of him. ‘Wherever he 
goes his patients very soon recover.’ ” 

So the deaf man, having prepared himself for the visit, 
went to the invalid’s bedside and sat down near the pillow. 
Then rubbing his hands together with assumed cheerful- 
ness, he inquired: “ How are you?” “I am dying,” re- 
plied the patient. “Thanks be to God!” rejoined the deaf 
man. 

The sick man was troubled in his heart and said to him- 
self: “ What kind of thanksgiving is this? Surely he must 
be an enemy of mine! ”—little thinking that his visitor’s 
remark was but the result of wrong conjecture. 

“What have you been eating?” was the next question, 
to which the reply was “ Poison!” ‘“ May it agree with 
you,” was the wish expressed by the deaf man. “ Then you 
ought to rejoice, for he is a man of auspicious footsteps. 
I saw him only just now, and asked him to devote to you 
his best possible attention.” 

With these words he bade the sick man good-by and 
withdrew, rejoicing that he had satisfactorily performed a 
neighborly duty.—‘“ Stories in Rime” (Masnavi). 


Resignation 


An actor on his benefit night, having a very limited 
audience, when he came to the often-quoted passage, “’Tis 
not in mortals to command success, we'll do more, Sem- 
pronius—we’ll deserve it,” heaved a deep sigh, and sub- 
stituted for the last line, “ We'll do more, Sempronius— 
we'll do without it.” 


Exactness 


Sydney Smith described the future condition of Croker 
s “disputing with the recording angel about the dates of 
his sins.” 





A lover is a man who endeavors to be more amiable 
than it is possible for him to be. This is the reason why 
all lovers are ridiculous.—Chamfort. 

_ Men marry to make an end; women, to make a begin- 
ning.—A. Dupuy. 

















Poor Little Cain ! 


bog Cain, when he made his appearance, was the first 
and only boy in the fair young world. And all his educa- 
tion depended on his inexperienced parents, who had never 
in their lives seen a boy until they saw Cain. And there 
wasn’t an educational help in the market. There wasn’t 
an alphabet-block in the country; not even a Centennial 
illustrated handkerchief. There were no other boys in the 
republic to teach young Cain to lie, to swear, and smoke, 
and drink, fight, and steal, and thus develop the boy’s dor- 
mant statesmanship and prepare him for the sterner polit- 
ical duties of his maturer years. There wasn’t a pocket- 
knife in the universe that he could borrow—and lose— 
and when he wanted to cut his finger, as all boys must do, 
now and then, he had to cut it with a clam-shell. There 
were no country relations upon whom little Cain could be 
inflicted for two or three weeks at a time when his wearied 
parents wanted a little rest. There was nothing for him 
to play with, Adam couldn’t show him how to make a 
kite. He had a much better idea of angel’s wings than he 
had of a kite.’ And if little Cain had even asked for a 
simple bit of mechanism as a shinny-club, Adam would 
have gone out into the depths of the primeval forest and 
wept in sheer mortification and helpless, confessed igno- 
rance.—Kobert Jones Burdette. 


The Biter Bit 


“Who thinks to take another in, 
Is oft in his turn taken in,” 


Two townsmen and a countryman on a pilgrimage to 
Mecca agreed to share provisions till they should reach 
Mecca. But the victuals ran short, so they had nothing 
left but a little flour—enough to make a loaf. And the 
townsmen, seeing that, said one to the other: “ We have 
but little food, and our companion eats much, how shall 
we bring about that he shall eat none of the bread and that 
we alone eat it?” And they took this counsel—they would 
make the loaf, and whilst it was baking should all go to 
sleep, and whoever dreamed the most marvelous thing in 
that time, he should alone eat the bread. This they did, 
thinking to betray the simple rustic, and they made the 
loaf and put it in to bake and then lay down to sleep. But 
the rustic saw through their treachery, and when the com- 
panions were sleeping, took the half-baked bread, eat it 
and turned to sleep. Then one of the townsmen awoke 
as one dreaming and afraid, and called to his companion, 
and the other said: “ What hast thou?” 

“T saw a marvelous vision; methought two angels 
oon the gates of heaven and bore me before the face of 

od.’ 

And his companion said: “ Marvelous is that vision. 
But I dreamed that two angels seized me and, cleaving the 
earth, bore me to hell.” 

The rustic heard all this and pretended to sleep, but the 
others called out to him to awake, and he discreetly, as one 
amazed, replied: “ Who are ye that are calling me?” 

They replied: “ We are thy companions.” 

And he said: “ Have ye returned?” 

And they said: “ Whence wouldst thou have us re- 
turn?” 

And the rustic said: “But now methought I saw two 
angels take the one of you to heaven and then two other 
angels took the other to hell; and seeing this, and think- 
ing you would neither return, I got up and ate the loaf.” 

“Libro de los Exemplos.” 
—From the Spanish. 


Seeing a man who had had a blow on oe head about to 
bind it up with salt and caraway seeds, his physician said 
to him: “ Art thou going to send down thine head to the 
oven to be baked? ”—“ Book of Laughable Stories,” from 
the Syrian, 


THE MARAUDER 
Mr. Minet, general contractor for Parisian rabbit stews 
(dinners for 32 sous): “ Come—come—come—come along 
my rabbit!” 
—From “ Honore Daumier,” 
1907, by G. P. Putnam’ s Sons. 


by E. L. Cary. Copyright, 








Odd Ideas 


The only life to be endured forever would be one of 


Therefore pray for descent after death; 
Para- 


unfilled desires. 
in that place never a single wish will be gratified. 
dise itself offers no such inducement. 

Who says marriage is a failure! 
kind—provided you let it alone. 

To be patriotic, hate all nations but your own; to be 
religious, all sects but your own; to be moral, all pretences 
but your own..- 

A law is a caprice of the majority. 

Americans guess because they are in too great a hurry 
to think. 

A “brilliant epigram” is a solemn platitude gone to a 
masquerade bill.—Lionel Strachey. 


It is nothing of the 


Ancient Repartee 


— “A union of discordant particulars is laugh- 
able, as: "What is wanting to him, except fortune and vir- 
tue?” Similar to this is friendly admonition by 
way of giving advice; as when Granius persuaded a bad 
pleader, who had made himself hoarse with speaking, to 
drink a cold mixture of honey and wine as soon as he got 
home: “IT shall ruin my voice,” said he, “if I do so. It 
will be better,” said Granius, “than to ruin your client’s.” 

—Cicero’s “ Oratory.” 
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The Aviator's Love Song “Of course, that’s all right. But 

Oh, fly with me o’er the dimpled sea, what I want to know is if you are al- 

Oh, fly o’er the mountain height; lowed to smoke in the parlor? ”—Balti- 
My airship true but waits for you more American. 


And longs to wing its flight. 
I've trained its course to the south 
wind’s source, 
We'll dip in the summer sea; 
To the spicy isles where nature smiles, 
Oh, come and fly with me. 





With love’s bright chain I’ll bind each 
plane ; 
We'll ride on the passing breeze; 
I’ll trace our chart with Cupid’s dart 
And steer for the Pleiades. 
Then come, my love, the stars above 
Are bending low to thee; 
To the south sea isles where nature 
smiles, 
Oh, come and fly with me. 
—Cleveland Plain Dealer. 


Another Matter 


“T tell you, my dear boy, I stand on 
my rights. I believe a man should be THE FIRST PROBLEM PLAY 
the master in his ywn house.”’ 























The “Bo’n Oratah” 

It is narrated that Colonel Brecken- 
ridge, meeting Majah Buffo’d on the 
streets of Lexington one day, asked: 
“ What is the meaning, suh, of the con- 
co’se befo’ the co’t house?” 

To which the Majah replied: 

“General Buckneh, suh, is making a 
speech. General Buckneh, suh, is a bo’n 
oratah.” 

“What do you mean by a bo’n ora- 
tah?” 

“Tf yo’ or I, suh, were asked how 
much two and two make, we would reply 
‘foh.’ When this is ask a bo’n oratah 
he replies: ‘ When in the co’se of human 
events it becomes necessary to take an 
integeh of the second denomination and 
add it, suh, to an integeh of the same de- 
nomination, the result, suh—and I have 
the science of mathematics to: back me in 
my judgment—the result, suh, and I say 
it without feah of successful contradic- 
tion, suh—the result is fo’.’ That’s a 
bo’n oratah.”—Lyceumite. 


“THEN you think the Indian doesn’t 
need civilizing? ” 

“Certainly-not. With its blankets and 
beadwork, his tepee looks like the regu- 
lation cozy corner now. All the Indian 
needs is a_ chafing-dish.”—Louisville 
Courier-Journal, 
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If 12,000 Physicians 


writes i Diagnosed Your Case Gat pret c. war 


Prof. Albert Neisser 


I have thus far made with 


cases of patients suffering 
from loss of appetite and 
neurasthenia, have been 
most satisfactory.’’ 


would accept their prescription with implicit confidence. 


Sanatogen, especially in A ND if these 12,000 physicians advised the identical treatment—you 


error and that such overwhelming unity of opinion must be final. 


Sir Charles Cameron, More than 12,000 physicians have given their written testimony to 
C.B., M.D.: : the remarkable value of Sanatogen in all nerve disorders; they have seen 
in their own practice how Sanatogen re-vitalizes exhausted bodies—how it oe da end alee 


“Sanatogen is a sub- 


You 
would be positive that all these physicians could not possibly be in 


den, of Vienna 
University, 
writes: 
““Sanatogen is of 
especial value in the 
various forms of anaemia 


and general debility. It 


stance of highest nutritive infuses new vigor, new life, new strength into nervous systems weakened H = nous preparation."” 


value containing a large 


amount of phosphorus “3 by disease, overwork or worry. The verdict of these 12,000 authorities is 


which con be custiy <> a convincing beyond doubt—and is safe for you to act upon. 


sorbed. It is an excellent 


nerve food.’” os Yet these 12,000 physicians represent but a fraction of the total 
number who every day in every land prescribe Sanatogen for their 


patients, 


The opinions reproduced herewith are from men of international fame 
and authority. Show them to your physician and make sure you start 


Sanatogen at once. 
Prof. C. A. Ewald: . 

: We have published an intensely interesting book by a promin2nt 
oi ae — —_ physician-author who convincingly drives home the fact that our 
avuiae, Caiiiinees. einen present mode of living creates nervous disorders and then clearly ex- 
from Berlin: ** 1 am able plains the remedy. Also in this book are published many convincing 
to speak from my own lettczs to Sanatogen’s merit by world-famous people. Write today 
observations made at the ror a free copy. 
bedside of patients, ° e . 
and 1 can say that 1. have Sanatogen is sold in three sizes—$1.00—$1.90—$3.60 
usec Sanatogen Lh 6a 
great number v1 _ cases Get it from your druggist—if not obtainable from him, write 
(that is, ‘x. «nose disturb- 


Prof E. von Ley- 
den, of Berlin, 
writes: 


“*I have gladly and 
frequently prescribed 
Sanatogen in cases of 
delicate patients, in 
my clinical as well as 
my private practice 


wich wee minty ct" fill The BAUER CHEMICAL CO., 45 East 17th St.,NewYork Mg nt am cxroney a 


nervous or neurasthenic 
origin), and have obtained 
excellent results.’’ 


isfied with the re- 
Sults,’’ 
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ra, Paris, 
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Six-Cylinder, 354 x 4 inches; Unit Power Plant; True 3-Point Suspension; Multiple Disc Clutch; 120-inch Wheel Base ; 
36-inch Wheels; Full Scroll Head Elliptic Springs in rear; Semi-Elliptic front; 24 Painting Operations in finish and 
| trimmed throughout with best Hair and Leather; Mohair Top. Price Complete $2100. Six-Cylinder Motor. 


The chassis of the above car is identical with the one that made 200 miles in the Indianapolis 
Motordrome September 6th in 183 minutes and fifteen seconds, making 


17 Miles To Every Gallon of Gasoline 


consumed. A McFarlan-Six was the only car in a field on the 200-mile race at Atlanta, Nov. 7th, says: ‘* The 
of twelve in this 200-mile race to finish without tire trouble Marquette-Buick, the Lozier and the McFarlan were the 








of any kind. only cars in the race that had no mechanical trouble of any 
This same car won among other important events, nature, and the latter had no trouble whatsoever.” 
Ist and 2nd in the free-for-all handicap at Atlanta, Ga., The cars entered in all contests by us are absolutely 


November 4th. The Cincinnati Enquirer in commenting _ stock, the very car, in every particular, the buyer gets. 


‘Why McFarlan Can Make the Price 








We have been building six-cylinder cars ex- pense, and this year for the first time we are Write for Jarge illustrated folder showing all 
Clusively for a number of years in our large advertising. models—Touring Cars, Roadsters, Pony Ton- 
plant. We have practically none of that enor- We know we have the maximum of motorcar neau, Torpedo Bodies, etc. This folder also 
mous expense termed “‘overhead.”” This bus- perfection in the McFarlan-Six at a price to gives some interesting and convincing compar- 
iness is owned, conducted and managed by us. _‘ fit the pocketbooks of those who heretofore ative cylinder statistics you should possess be- 

e have practically no administration ex- have bought popular priced fours fore you buy any car. 


McFarlan Motor Car Company 
Desk H, Connersville, Indiana 
Builders of the Six-Cylinder Cars Exclusively 
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‘LIFE: 











‘Balzac’s “Rival 


| Balzac had no rival but George Sand; some critics consider 





RTSHO 


ROLLERS 


Original and unequaled, 
Wocd ortin roilers. ‘‘Improved” 
requires no tacks, inventor's 

signacure on genuine: 





| them twin stars. 





This woman, acknowledged by all the world as the second, if not the first, of French 
novelists, was certainly the most remarkable woman of her age, and the greatest woman 
writer in the world’s history. 


The recent publication, in France, of the letters which passed between George Sand 
and the poet De Musset, unfolding as they do the story of a great and unique love, fur- 
nishes a key to a mystery that has long puzzled the world. The story of her own life, 
as romantic and eventful as that of any of her heroines, is told in a pamphlet which 
will be sent, gratis, on receipt of request. 








GEORGE BARRIE & SONS, PUBLISHERS 
1313 WALNUT STREET PHILADELPHIA, PA. | 


: } 
MEDALS: 1876, PHILADELPHIA. 1878, PaRIs. 1880-1, MELBOURNE. 1883, VIENNA. 1889, Paris. 1893, CHIcAGo, | 
Awarded Grand Prix and Gold Medal by the International Jury at Paris Exposition, 1900. 
Under auspices of the United States government, exhibited Hors Concours at the Louisiana Purchase Exposition, 1904. 








| 


OUR FOOLISH 
CONTEMPORARIES 


,G,C, 


From the Briny 


A sea captain and his mate went 
ashore on getting into port and made for 
the nearest restaurant. 

They ordered soup; when it arrived 
the captain examined the curious-looking 
fluid and shouted: “ Here, waiter, what 
d’ye call this? ’’ 

“ Soup, sir,’’ said the waiter. bo, : oA asa 

“ Soup,’”’ said the captain, turning to ee. \ 
the mate; “blame me, Bill, if you and 


me ain’t been sailin’ on soup all our i. .,. Philip Morris \ 





X 


lives and never knowed it.’’ 


—Every Woman’s Magazine. ' ‘ couse Cigarettes 


‘ 


Caroni Bitters—Oldest, best tonic. No cccktail without LALA A first introduction brings 
it. Ask your wine dealer or druggist. la permanent preference. 


Oct. C. Blache & Co., 78 Broad St., New York, Gen’! Distrs. Cambridg pata 
idge m or 

A in boxes 25 c o atter- 3 5 c i 
. ° | often inner size ‘ j 

A Lively Campaign | In Cork and Plain Tips | Ti" 

In a small New Jersey town the local “4 “* The Little Brown Box” 

political campaign was being fought to re eee Se rn dS gees 
a bitter end, and both factions claimed 


Cwmsvieupe oF f 
| CuRISTIAN 
Sepence 


Professor Fako: you ARE NOW FLYING 
ACROSS A BEAUTIFUL FLOWER-GARDEN ! 


The Literary Man 


When I get home where I live at I 
will remove my wife’s new hat from my 
desk, and my daughter’s socks and my 
wee baby’s building blocks, three spools 
of thread, some tatting frames, a box or 
two of cut-out games, some scissors, and 
my wife’s new waists, a box of tacks and 
some tooth paste, a cookbook and a sew- 
ing kit, some letters that my wife has 
writ, some apple cores the kids put there, 
one or two wads of hand-made hair, a 
bottle of shoe polish, too, a hair brush 
and a baby shoe, some stockings that are 
worth a darn, a skein or two of darning 
yarn, a picture book or two or three, a 
ficture babe has drawn for me, a rubber 
ball, a piece of gum, some picture post 
cards and a drum. I’ll do all that when 
I get home and then write an immortal 
pome that will have Swinburne double- 
crossed—if all my pencils are not lost. 

—Houston Post. 


Canny 
The wise man moves next door to a 
family whose income is less than his. 
—Chicago Record-Herald. 


GREAT BEAR SPRING WATER 
*“*Its purity has made it famous” 





the election as their own. One of the as - 
political leaders met a prominent mer- 





chant of the town, and they began to 

discuss the situation. 4 
“How is the campaign coming along 

down in your ward?’’ asked the mer- 

chant. 
“Very exciting,’ said the politician. 


“Next week we are going to have a 


joint debate in the town hall between a ” The World’s Best Table Water” 


phonograph and a graphophone. 
—Lippincott’s. 


"INVESTORS READ \, 
The Wall Street Journal x A 


From America’s Most Famous Spring, 


Waukesha, Wis. 


\ Put up Only in NEW Sterilized Bottles 
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Usher's 
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century's |< 
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FOR WINTER WEEK END VISITS 
Ulsters, Fur and Fur Lined Coats and Jackets. 
G. S. NICHOLAS | Shetland Sweaters, Vests, Mufflers, Gloves. 

& CO. | Norfolks, Knickerbockers, Breeches. 

NEW YORK Heavy Wool Stockings and Half Hose. 


Sole Agents 


~—— 


———————— 
a 


SO 








a, 
E Vifthe Standard of Excellenc 


Trunks, Bags, Traveling Kits & Separate Fittings. 
Heavy Boots and Shoes, Hats and Caps. 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 
BROADWAY, Cor. TWENTY-SECOND ST., NEW YORK 

















LIFE’S INFALLIBLE FORTUNE TELLER 


If you were born on 


December 


=@e Your future wife 

will have been 
thrice widowed by 
divorce. You will 

be sorry that you 12 
were not familiar 

with the advice of 

the elder Weller. 


—@e Your future wife 
will be popular with 
her mother - in-law 
and you will be de- 
cidedly in the mi- 
nority in the family 
when it comes to a 
settlement of do- 
mestic questions, 


=—@e Your future wife 

will divide her af- 
fection between you 

and a Pomeranian 

pup. The break 14 
will come when the 

cook makes a mis- 

take and gives you 
dog-biscuit for 
breakfast food. 


Your future husband4@> 
will never care to 
wander from his 
own fireside. There 
will be evenings 
when you will wish 
he was a club man, 


Your future husband4@> 
will be an appendi- 
citis operator, but 
after a while you 
will reconcile your, 
self to living on his 
ill-gotten gains 


Your future husband 4a 
will have a _ sono- 
rous voice and de- 
light in conducting 
family prayers. 











With Life’s Compliments 


Copyright, 1910, Life Publishing Company 





Upon receipt at this 
office of your subscrip- 
tion for one year, we 
will be pleased to send 
you, with our compli- 
ments, as LIFE’S sou 
venir to its readers, a 
special reproduction, 
in full color, of Mr 
C Coles Phillips's 
picture, ‘DEAR’ or 
‘DEAREST >?” 8 x 
10 inches in size, on 
heavy deckled edged 
buff plate paper 13 x 
16 inches. 


“DEAR” OR “DEAREST”? el ‘ 
. This picture will 


not be sold, and can 


only be procured by 
subscribing to LIFE 


+ (Original in Colors 
Subscription, $5.00 


Canadian 5.52 
Foreign 6.04 


LIFE PUBLISHING COMPANY, 17 West 31st St., New York 





























Locomobile, 2100 lines Packard, 2100 lines 





Columbia, 420 lines Cunningham, 420 lines 


souty ogzt ‘oat 


HOW THEY STAND TO DATE 





Life’s Great Auto Race 
| NOW ON 


Sout] OFS ‘915999TH J0RLT 


One of the greatest features of this 
contest is the fact that every car is 
of American make, and is a regular 
stock model. 


seul] 0ZF ‘eTIqowdny 


Waverley Electric, 
448 lines 
Moon Motor, 210 lines 


There is absolutely no entrance fee, 
and no contestant is under the slight- 
est expense, except for the infinitesi- 
mal advertising rate charged—scarce- 
ly worth mentioning, and far below 
what it should be, considering the 
publicity received. 


SoU] OF8 ‘SJOWEYD 


448 lines 
Club Car, 210 lines 


Remember that it is never too late 
to enter. You can start at any mo- 
ment by consulting Gee. Bee. Are. 


Rauch & Lang Electric, 
0zP ‘S3v0,4 ddny 


The trophy, by the way, is a solid 
gold cup to be presented to the Auto- 
mobile manufacturer having the great- 
est number of advertising lines in 
LIFE from October I, I910, to April 
I, I9II. 


SOUT] OF ‘UTAULIY 


Premier, 448 


weemetomigs Nena atin 


09811 TPeaxey 


SOUT] $77 ‘Ooy 





























Make somebody 
happy with a 


KODAK. 
Christmas, 1910. 


Catalog free at the dealers or by mail, 


EASTMAN KODAK CO. 


ROCHESTER, N.Y., The Kodak City. | 














A Threat! 
My Dear LIFE: 

Do take another tack and don’t be 
such a back number on the Woman 
Suffrage subject. The women do al- 
together too much good work to be 
ridiculed, and only day before yester- 
day many acknowledge it was their 
work which passed the bonding prop- 
osition for $200,000 for parks and 
playgrounds for Grand Rapids. 














Thousands 

havewnittenfor 

my big dollar 

offer. Have 

you? It is the 

biggest money's 

worth I know of. 

This is your opportunity to 
prove conclusively that 


MAKAROFF 
. RUSSIAN 3 


Quarter j 


CIGARETS 


are all that we claim for them, and 
we claim a lot. Better write today. 


Mail address—95 Milk Street, Boston 





te Proven Car of Cruealiy 


It is a significant fact that 84% of 
those who have purchased Premier 
motor cars in the last four years 
are still driving Premier cars. 


Moreover, 75% of those who have 
purchased these Premier cars in 
the past three years are still driv- 
ing their original cars. 


Premier Motor Mfg. 


Licensed under Selden Patent 


—_ 


New York, Oct. 7, 1910 


Dear Sirs: | bought a Premier 4-cy'inder, 40 H. P. car 
last June, and have driven it 5600 miles. As / have found 
this car sturdy, powerful, dependable, flexible and easy to 
control, and as my total repair bil! up to date has been 40c., 
/ have decided that ' could do no better than to use this same 
car on my transcontinental exvedition. 

/ consider you are distinctly deserving of this compli- 
ment, as from the proven merits of tne car | have the greatest 
confidence that it is the proper car for this undertaking. 

Yours very truly, 
(Signed) A. L. WESTGARD, 
Chairman Committee on Tours, 
Touring Club of America 


. ‘Company, Indianapolis 


Send to Dept. A for 1911 Literature 

















You know tax-paying women of 
Michigan may vote on all these meas- 
ures, and pretty soon all of the women 
will vote on all matters, the same as 
men. 

Besides, Lire is not indispensable, 
you know, and we may get busy with 
your subscription list here in Michi- 
gan. 

Yours not very cordially, 
Mrs. HuntTLey RUSSELL. 
Granp Rapips, MICcH., 
Nov. 10, IgIo. 
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Americana 


To THE Epitor oF LIFE: 

As an American, among whose an- 
cestors were Colonial founders, sign- 
ers of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence, and officers of the Revolutionary 
and Civil wars, I should like to protest 
against the verdict in the Rosen- 
heimer case. 

I recognize that the offspring of 
the Jewish peasantry of Europe own 
our temples of drama and music, most 

(Concluded on page 1083) 
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Egyptian 
Cigarette 
of Quality 


AROMATIC DELICACY 
MILDNESS 
PURITY 


eo 

















































At your club or dealer’s 
THE SURBRUG CO., Makers, New York. 


















Can You Learn This > 


A Harvard professor has worked out 
this interesting table: 
1 times 9 plus 2 equals 11. 
12 times 9 plus 3 equals 111. 
123 times 9 plus 4 equals 1111. 
1234 times 9 plus 5 equals 11111. 
12345 times 9 plus 6 equals 111111. 
123456 times 9 plus 7 equals 1111111. 
1234567 times 9 plus 8 equals 11111111. 
12345678 times 9 plus 9 equals 111111111. 












—Christian Science Monitor. 
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Bottled 
in Bond 



















PF @,OVERHOLT € CO, 
“DISTILLERS. 
PITTSBURG, PA. 

eRe NIAID aT ee 

MSc ELAVO 
CRA AVEIRO 











—=SAVE MAGAZINE MONEY: 
Order all of your periodicals through Bennett. New 
Catalogue, i 
Send Bennett your name and address today. 
Bennett’s Magazine Agency, 138 Randolph St., Chicago, iil. 


containing 3000 CLUB OFFERS, Free. 





























Rhymed Reviews 


The Rose in the Ring 
(By George Barr McCutcheon. 
Mead & Co.) 
Fierce blood-hounds bayed upon his 
scent ! 
Accused of foul assassination, 
Young David sought a circus tent, 
The kindly, rascal population 


Dodd, 


Whereof disguised him as a clown 
To sport among the bears and lions; 

And that was quite a coming-down 
For one of proud Virginia’s scions. 


Sly Cupid in the sawdust ring 
About him wove delightful tangles— 
For Christie was the dearest thing 
That ever rode in tights and 
spangles. 


Her father, Braddock, ran the show— 

A drunkard, always raising Hades; 

But fair Christine, we’d have you 
know, 

And Mrs. B., were Perfect Ladies. 


Our Hero soon was cleared by Fate; 
Condemned no more to be a rover, 
Enriched with bonds and real estate, 
He should have wed and lived in 
clover. 


But—enter Villain—oily, bland 
And fishy-eyed as any haddock,— 
The wealthy Colonel Robert Grand; 
He persecuted Mrs. Braddock, 


Who ran off, taking sweet Christine; 
They didn’t leave one clue behind 


them, 
Which David thought was rather 
mean; 
For five long years he couldn’t find 
them. 


Then all goes well in spite of storms; 
Christine is happy, so’s her mother; 
The lovers wed; Papa reforms; 
One horrid Villain kills the other 


And dies himself. 
vails ;— 
It always does with George Mc- 
Cutcheon ; 
And, on the whole, some “ Graustark ” 
tales 
Are bigger blots on his escutcheon. 
Arthur Guiterman. 


Thus Right pre- 
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1GARS 


“MADE AT KEY WEST— 
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FOR MEN 





THE STORY OF THREE WISE MEN 
By W. J. LOCKE 

Special Gift Book Edition. Illustrated by 

Blendon Campbell. Ornamental Cover, Green 

and Gold. Tinted Decorative Border. Cloth. 


I2mo. 75 cents net. Postage Io cents, 
Leather, $1.25 net. Postage 10 cents. 


“A tale of more than usual attractiveness. An achieve- 
ment even for Mr. Locke.'’—New York Times. 


“The most powerful Christmas story yet written. 
Deserves a place eside the ‘Christmas Carol’ by Dickens 
and ‘The Story of the Other Wise Man’ by Van Dyke.” 

—A State Commissioner of Education. 


SIMON 
THE JESTER 


By W. J. LOCKE 


Illustrations by J. Montgomery Flagg. 
I2mo. $1.50. 


“Has those universal qualities of genius which goto 
make up a master piece.""—Chicago Record-Herald. 


MAARTEN 
MAARTENS 


Has just written a won- 
derful story of Holland. 
It’s a veritable Dutch 
“SCARLET LETTER” 


Now Ready. Ask for: 
HARMEN POLS 
I2mo. $1.35 net. Postage Isc. 


WIND ALONG 
THE WASTE 


A PARIS APACHE ROMANCE 
By MAUDE ANNESLEY 


I2mo. $1.50. 
“‘Capitally drawn pictures of Parisian low life and its 
types, thrilling adventures, and the whole conception so 


forcible that one can hardly get on fast enough." — all 
Mall Gazette. 


HERBS and 
APPLES 


I2mo. Illustrated. 
$1.25 net. 
Postage 10 cents. 


By HELEN HAY WHITNEY 


A new book by one of the most 
prominent and popular writers of 
poetry in America today, with illus- 
trations, cover design and end 
papers after drawings by Lucretia 
Van Horn. 
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New York 





John Lane Company, 
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‘Lire: 











tell you how you can obtain a twenty-year 
guaranteed gold filled Swiss movement 
lady’s or gentleman’s high grade watch 
absolutely free. 


THE TWO BOYS SOAP WORKS 


Indianapolis, Ind. 


Manufacturers of TWO BOYS OOZE SOAP 
and TWO BOYS WASHING POWDER 








From Our Readers 


(Concluded from page 1081) 


of our business organizations, much 
of our land, and now apparently our 
courts. If race and religious preju- 
dices are wrong, why does the Ameri- 
can Christian deserve them? 


This country seems no more like 


JANITORS and i ) 
CUSTODIANS | | 
Send us your name and address and let us|] =e 

















home, but “heim.” What matters the 


Hotel La Salle is already one of the famous hotels of the world 
and excels all Chicago hotels in the elegance of its furnishings, 
the excellence of its cuisine and the thoroughness of its service. 









Chicago’s Finest Hotel 


George H. Gazley, Manager 
La Salle at Madison Street, cago 


Motel Ia Salle S| 

















RATES 


One Person: 

Room with detached bath - - - $2.00 to $3.00 per day 
Room with private bath - ” - $3.00 to $5.00 per day 
Two Persons: 

Room with detached bath - - - $3.00 to $5.00 per day 
Room with private bath - - - $5.00 to $8.00 per day 
Two Connecting Rooms with Bath: 

Two persons, . - - - $5.00 to $8.00 per day 
Four persons, - : . - - $8.00 to $15.00 per day 
Suites: $10.00 to $35.00 per day 
All rooms at $5.00 or more are same price for one or two persons. 


Center of Chicago’s Activities 














to the Judean strength. I may be 


I object (vainly and foolishly, per- 
haps) to the decision of courts, ap- 
parently under the same ownership, 
that on the public highways my last 
remaining “right”—my life—is not 
my own. 
A SuBMERGED YANKEE. 

New York, Nov. 6, Ig10. 


Another Theory 


Dear Lire (sold cheap, however) : 
Your offer of a reward for the Ulti- 
mate is being considered. Like the 
man who dropped the captain’s watch | 
overboard, and then asked if anything 
was lost when one knew where it | 
| 



















was (!). I could deliver the Ultimate 
if only I could get it into any office, 
but the reward offered would be much 
too small. 

The Ultimate, as I see it, is the 











Free 1911 Catalog [= 


WRITE FOR IT 


1M. Hanson’s Magazine Agency, 
gest in the world, furnishes any 
ne or Newspaper, at Amaz- 
ingly Low Prices, and gives quick, 
«turat , reliable service. 


Save Magazine Money 
met Catalog lists more than 
Of Periodicals and Club 

“ts. It'sa Big Money-Saver. 



























“My forefathers, promised me the | PRINCESS HOTEL, BERMUDA 


“right to life, liberty and the pursuit THE IDEAL WINTER RESORT. 1885), as quoted in the Century Dic- 
of happiness.” The two last, the eco- Opens December 12. Accommodates 400. Outdoor life i i 
nomic and aesthetic, have succumbed all winter. Beautiful drives, saddle riding, tenris, golf, tionary as authority, furthermor 


yachting, sea »sathing. FINE NEW SWIMMING POOL. 
Only two days from New York by fast, luxurious steamers, 
Sailing twice a week. 


compelled to see plays that I do not HOWE & TWOROG 
like in theatres that I do not own, but etiaiinireAtes 


whole created Earth, as being farthest 


from its Creator. 


going to do about it, now that you 
know where and what it is? 


Yours, 


“ ConsTANT READER.” 


Nov. 9, 1910. 


Fault! 


Tudge Packard, of Maryland, faulted the 
proposal for its use of language.—Episco- 
pal Convention report in Boston Transcript. 
respectfully fault the 
Transcript for the same _ reason. 

What on earth does “ fault the proposal ”’ 


And we_ hereby 


mean? 


_ Why on earth does the Transcript permit 
itself to use such language?—Lire, Novem- 


ber 10. 


Epitor oF Lire.—Sir: 
“TF I HAVE FAULTED, I MUST MAKE 


AMENDS.” 


—Rosert GREENE (1560-1592). 
The Transcript cannot better Shake- 


speare’s English. 


as Lowell says, is that of his time, 
and our New Englanders brought it 


with them. 
“T faulted 


That I did mend it” 


is to be found in 
rare Ben Jonson’s 


Also as a transitive verb, Jeremy 
Taylor in Holy Dying has 
“That which it is to be faulted.” 


ER, Megrs., Hamilton, Bermuda CoccEesHALL Macy, 





The Evening Post (January 15, 


faults Lire, 
Yours truly, 








ees Sitver City, N. M. 








Now what are you 






Fault ! 


The best English, 














Delicious Candies 


Standard of Purity and Excellence 


An exquisite flavor about them that imitators 
Caramels can’t obtain—12 flavors. 







the best known of 
plays. 











Bonbons, Glace 
Chocolates rit rtmc 80 cents the pound 
lian N 1 
Smart Set nothing tke ontn aanesien $1.00 pound 
Hand Painted Boxes 


Delicately hand painted boxes, many floral de. 
signs, with our best mixture, 2 Ib. $2.00—3 1b. 


SS SIENY 
SSS) SS 
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GET FREE ‘this great 


- Magazine Catalog 
end Us Your 

hang Name and Address NOW 
HANSON'S MAGAZINE AGENCY 


a Hanson Block, Lexington, Ky. 








ORIENT - 


ORIENTAL TOUR, Janus 


DE POTTER TOURS (2222) **Brosdwar, 
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Ya 


$3.00—5 lb. $5.00—make very acceptable gifts, 
Shipped anywhere prepaid. 


2,125 B’way, nr. 74th St. 
B’way and 42d St. 169 Broadway 


MZ 
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EUROPE 


25. Tours to all parts of Europe. 
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| POOLEY C2. 
- DECORATIONS 

@ FURNISHINGS 











NEW YORK 


Madison Avenue and Thirty - first Street 













The Latest Books 


Golden Heart, by Ralph Henry Bar- 
bour. (J. B. Lippincott Company, Phila- 

K delphia, Pa. $2.00.) 

; The Corsican, by Napoleon Bonaparte. 
(Houghton Mifflin Company, 4 Park 
Street, Boston, Mass. $1.75.) 

The Path of Honor, by Burton E. 
Stevenson. (J. B Lippincott Company, 
Philadelphia, Pa. $1.50.) 

Bimbi, Stories for Children, by Louisa 
de la Ramé. (J. B. Lippincott Company. 
$1.50.) 

' Mopsa the Fairy, by Jean Ingelow. 
(J. B. Lippincott Company, Philadelphia, 
Pa. $1.50.) 

The Paternoster Ruby, by Charles Ed- 
monds Walk. (A. C. McClurg & Co., 
Chicago, Ill. $1.35.) 

October Vagabonds, by Richard Le 

; Gallienne. Mitchell Kennerley. $1.50.) 

The Lady, by Emily James Putnam. 
(Sturgis & Walton Company.) 

My Grandmother's Garden, by Mary 




























i Matthews Bray (R. G. Badger, Boston, 
i Mass.) 

f The Tool of the Arctic Seas, by Deltus 
a M. Edwards. (Henry Holt & Co. $2.50.) 


The Golden Galleon, by Lucas Malet. 
(George H. Doran Company. $1.20.) 

A Little Patch of Blue, by Gazelle 
Stevens Sharp. (R. G. Badger, Boston, 













Mass.) 

i Science of Human Life, by W. R. 

qi Dunham (R. G. Badger, Boston, Mass.) 

a) | Paracelsus, by Franz Hartmann, M.D. 
(The Theosophical Publishing Company 
$2.50.) 









Sent to any part of the world. Delivery 
in perfect condition guaranteed, 
Fach “‘ Chocolate Dream" a delicious surprise, 
a delightful, palate. pleasing, chocolate covered con- 
fection. Dainty, satisfying and absolutely pure) Made 
vy expert candy workers, in the most im 
maculate Chocolate Works in the world, 
HOLIDAY SHIPMENTS 
for European points must be ordered not later 
than December 10th. 
1 tb ( Prepaid most ) $1.20 
21b.- every point - 2.50 
5 tb. | in the world. ) 6.15 
Send check, P.O. Money Order 
or cash. 
J. GEORGE SMITH 
Dept. D.. 
St. Paul, Twin City, Minn,, 
U.S. A. 
























Short Cut Philosophy, by Albert Wil- 
liam Macy. (Sturgis & Walton Com- 
pany. 75 cents.) 

A Child’s Guide to Reading, by John 
Macy. (Baker & Taylor Company. 
$1.25.) 

Evolution, by Langdon Smith. (John 
W. Luce & Co.) 

Poems Written in Early Youth, by 
George Meredith. (Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. $1.50.) 

Lady Mechante, by Gelett Burgess. 
(Frederick A. Stokes Company. $1.50.) 





II. It is authoritative. 







































None genuine without THIS cord. 














} Are a preventative of sickness. Though they save 


doctors’ bills, physicians everywhere not only 


protect your health. affording comfort, but add 


} recommend them but wear them, They not only 
| 
| 


ing the sole. 





about double the life to your shoes, by protect- 


EVERYBODY NEEDS EVERSTICKS. 
Always for sale where good shoes are sold. 
ACCEPT NO SUBSTITUTES, 


THE ADAMS &FORDCO. CLEVELAND, 0. 











Twelve Recreations 
a Year as a Christmas 


Gift to Yourself. 






There are at least three reasons why 
Recreation will hold your interest. 


I. It is the most helpful Sportsman’s magazine. Its whole aim is service. 


It will save you money and add to the efficiency of your sport. Its editorial 


staff will answer personal letters on knotty points. 


merely a magazine. 


It is an Institution, not 


“And so the Saturday afternoon or holiday, became the day toward which we 
looked with pleasure, because there was going to be a hike.” J. C. Elsom, M.D., 
in “ The Sport of Hiking.” December RECREATION. 


Advice or counsel offered by RECREATION 


is always offered by men who have “ been there” and “know how.” 


** There are just three families of trees that have opposite leaves: the maples, ashes 
Dewitt Sherman in “The Camper’s School of 
the Tree.” From December RECREATION. 


and horse chestnuts.” —Leonard 


Ill. It is most attractive, printed throughout on coated paper. its large 


size makes possible the most beautiful and startling photos of actual scenes 
in the sport of men who have “been there.” 


December RECREATION has a number of full page plates hom most unusual 
and beautiful photographs of outdoor subjects. 


SPECIAL HOLIDAY OFFER 





double mounted on heavy art 


paper (size of pmnnts 6x9 
inches, size of mount || x 14 
inches) and RECREATION 
for one year. Regular sub- 
scription price $3.00. 

If you don’t know RECRE- 
ATION well enough to accept 
this offer, send 25 cents for the 
December number and then, if 
you like it, clinch the above offer 
by sending $1.75 additional. 

We have aninteresting book- 
let, “Daniel Boone and His 
Brother ” sentfree for the asking. 


Send us $2.00 and we will send you these two RECREATION prints in full color, 


























RECREATION N- 24 West 39th Street 





NEW YORK 

















“Scat!” 


or Winter Travel Nun: xer of Life 


will be out on time next week. This number is guaranteed to 
contain nothing of geographical interest to anybody. 


It’s really a reliable guide to nowhere. 


You learn nothing from it. On the other hand, it con- 
tains fifty-seven varieties of pleasure, from the quiet inward 
ripple of subjective joy to the outward and visible laugh of 
diaphragmatic disturbance. A remarkable cover, by the way, 
by Balfour Ker. 


\HE monumental That 


Christmas. . 
number of Gasoline 


Life contain- Number 
ing 110 pages 
(the larg est You must know 
number ever that LIFE is, 


issued) is if anything at 
now on sale all, an automobile periodical. It is read by the 


is approaching. 














h h people who own automobiles, and it is advertised 
t roug out in by the people who sell them. Consequently, 
the country. we spread ourselves on this annual auto number. 


If you have been so busy that 
‘ , 
you haven t seen it, buy a latively superior sensations that the mind reels in 


copy of it now and take home. contemplation of them. I10 pages. 25 cents. 
SPECIAL OFFER.—Three Months $1.00. : 


We simply stop at nothing to make it an unpar- 
alleled success. It will contain so many super- 


(Canadian, $1.13; Foreign, $1.26. Open only to new subscribers. 
No subscriptions renewed at this rate. This offer is net. 








Subscription, $5.00 Canadian, $5.52 Foreign, $6.04 
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Royal Copenhagen 
Porcelain 
And Danish Arts 


Pieces that show rare artistic insight— 
admirable in every way—in their 
delineation both of the scope and spirit 
of Royal Copenhagen and Danish 


ceramic art. 


The inspection of Connoisseurs 
is cordially invited. 


14-16 W. 33rd St., New York 


(Opposite Waldorf-Astoria) 








. Robert Burns. 
. Tower of London. 
36. “ Beefeaters.” 
. Australians. 
. Tulip. 
. Don Quixote. 
. Benjamin Franklin. 
. Doctor Johnson. 
, English Channel. 
3. Empress Josephine. 








. Edward II. 
. Sir Walter Raleigh. 
. Isle of Man. 
. Emperor Charles V. 
. Sir Galahad. 
. “Die Wacht am Rhein.” 
. Titian. 
. Francis I. 
52. Julius Cesar. 





























Answers to the “Pot Pourri of 
Questions” Printed on Page 


1030 of Last Week’s Life 


1. Robert Bruce. 
2. Lord James of Douglas. 
3. John Milton. 
4. Cardinal Wolsey. 
5. Saint Francis of Assisi. 
6. The Egyptians. 
7. The Amazon. 
8. Longfellow. 
g. Mars. 
10. Socrates. 
11. James I. of England. 
12. Duc de Sully. 
13. Guy Fawkes. 
14. Blowing up the “ Merrimac.” 
15. Henry IV. of France (Navarre), 
16. Holland. 
17. Buddha. 
18. Colorado. 
19. Harbor of Marseilles. 
20. William Tell. 
. Edward Payson Weston. 
. Leonardo da Vinci. 
3. Chinon, Normandy. 
. Dead Sea. 
. The Eiffel Tower. 
. Denmark. 
. Rolan:. 
. Robin Hood. 
. North Carolina. 
30. Edinburgh, Scotland. 
. King René of Provence. 
. Margaret of Anjou. 
. Salem, Massachusetts. 








CLUB LINEN PLAYING CARDS. 

Design of back hemstitched linen. pat’d. Colors, red, blue, 
brown, green. 25¢ per pack. Gold edge, 35c. Dealers every- 
where or sent postpaid on receip* of price. Send for Catalog 
of Bridge Accessories. 

Dept. L.,. RADCLIFFE & CO., 144 Pear! St., New York 











SIR ARFHUR CONAN DOYLE’S 
second episode, * Through the Mists” 


of the great historic past. 


The First Cargo —The Coming of the Saxons to Britain. 
Illustrated by N. C. Wyeth. 


RICHARD HARDING DAVIS’S 
* The Consul.” The story of a faith- 
ful servant of his country. 


It ends with one of the most dramatic and inspiring scenes 
the author has ever written. Illustrated by F. D. Steele. 


“The Bonnet with Lilacs,” by 
KATHARINE HOLLAND BROWN. 
A truer, more tender love story has 
rarely been written. 


THOMAS NELSON PACE’S “The 
Stranger’s Pew” is the very em- 
bodiment of the spirit and meaning 
of Christmas time. Illus. by Blendon Campbell. 


“Christmas for Big Ame,” a story by 
JOHN FOX, JR. How the marshal 
found the mountaineer. 


Another of GENERAL FREDERICK 
FUNSTON’S thrilling stories of 
fighting with Insurgents. “A Defeat 
and a Victory.” 


ERNEST THOMPSON SETON’S 
“The Land of the Caribou” in the 


wild country of the Arctic Prairies. 
Illustrated by the Author. 


The Second Part of the new Serial 
“Kennedy Square” by F. HOPKIN- 
SON SMITH. 


Other Stories, Articles, Poems, etc. 
A Beautiful Number of a Great Magazine 


On all news-stands $3.00 a year; 25 cents a number 
CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, NEW YORK 














A Group of 


DICKENS'S 


Best-loved 


Children 


Tiny Tim and Bob 
Cratchit, Little Nell 
and Her Grandfather, 
David Copperfield 
and Peggotty, Paul 
and Florence Dombey 


painted by JESSIE 
WILLCOX SMITH. 


and reproduced in 
colors, is a most 
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SPRING 


Relieve Your Mind 


Now about a certain number 
of Christmas presents that you 
wish may contain just the right 
sentiment to your friends—not 
too expensive, not too trivial— 
can you think of anything that 
fits so exactly as a Life Calen- 
dar? 

Never! 

Time pressed the button and 
Life does the rest. 

Every time they look at it 
they remember you. 

Obey that Impulse. 


“Che 
PHILLIPS CALENDAR 


—_ 





_ A seven-sheet calendar with drawings 
i color by C. Coles Phillips. 

hese inimitable, unique drawings of 
Mr. Phillips combine to make the most 
attractive calendar offered. Boxed and 
tied with heavy silk cord. 


Size 1214 x 1514. PRICE, $2.00 


— 


Calendars 
for ron 





AUTUMN 


WINTER 


LIFE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
17 W. 31st St., N. Y. 


SUMMER 


A Word to the Wise 


Usefulness and Beauty. These two 
things have established the fame of the 
Life Calendars all over the world. 

Legible dates. Two months to a page. 

Each page a pictorial gem. Colors. 

Fun. Pathos. Sentiment. 

Last year we sold out the editions 
before everybody was supplied. This 
year we are printing larger editions, 
but— 

You never can tell. Don’t wait. 

There’s nothing like them. We 
wouldn’t tell you so if we didn’t know 
it. (We don’t have to do that.) 


P tin. 








Lifes 
Calendar 


a 











Front cover in color by James Mont- 
gomery Flagg. Six shects in black and 
tint of original drawings by Balfour Ker, 
W. L. Jacobs, P. D. Johnson, and others. 
Boxed and tied with heavy silk cord. 


Size 1514x1214. PRICE, $2.00 





THE WILLIAMS PRINTING COMPANY, NEW YORK 
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iti-Skids 


Prevent Skidding, insuring car and 
passengers against accident and 
possible serious injury 


Tough, Flexible, Non-Punc- 
turing, Leather Tread 





yy » A Z wr a 
7 WA Firmly Imbedded Hardened 
: SS Steel Anti-Skid Rivets 









Michelin Anti-Skids are easy riding, 
as the resilient rubber side walls are 


Look for this For Sale 
sign on all over 
Leading Garages the World 





MICHELIN TIRE CO. MILLTOWN, N. J. 








December 8, 1910 








